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Editorial, 


SUMMER DROUGHTS. 
Lessons Should the Past Dry Season | 
Teach Us? 





What 





If one picks up a burning coal and blisters | 
his fingers in the operation, one is expected 
If a boy | 


learn a lesson from the pain. 


yming in heated by violent exercise at play, 


to 


and, sitting down to rest in the cool draught 


by an open window, takes a violent cold, he is 
warned to take a different method of cooling 
off next If a breaks on | 
account of a flaw in the metal, the first time 
used and a train is wrecked and great 


time. ear wheel 


t is 


uffering caused, the people are ever ready to | 


’ 


iy that the railroad managers were at fault 


£ 


because they neglected properly to inspect 
If a steamboat blows up her 


heir wheels. 
oilers when out at sea, and goes to the bot- 


li 


mm, the friends of the lost passengers will 


harge the company with carelessness or neg- 


gence in the performance of their duty, and 
the public verdict is, pay the damages and be 


3 | 
sre careful next time. Indeed almost every | 


sort of disaster may be, and usually is, traced | 
some fault or ignorance in somebody. 


can be but very little knowledge in this 

world that has not been gained by the expe- 
f some Even the birds and 

ls have learned to lay up stores in sum- 
vainst a time of need when the summer 
passed and cold winter appears, and unless 


man shows by his deeds that he has more 


one. 


ht, and can better provide for the 
future than does the wild bird or animal, 
wherein can he claim superiority? If insect 
food is abundant, insect life is rapidly in- 
creased, but, if scarce, millions may perish be- | 
ire coming to maturity. Man claims to be | 
over the of the field and the 
fowls of the air, and to be the superior of all 
He claims to be able to learn 


rethoug 





ruler beasts 


living beings. 
much by experience, and to bring good out of 


adversity. 

Now what good is the farmer to get out of 
the disappointments of the past season with 
Will 


he be any better prepared to overcome future 


its droughts, cyclones, and its frosts ? 


evils than he was to overcome past evils of | 
the same nature? Will the farmers of New 
England be any safer against the evils of a} 
drought and early frosts next year than they 
were last year or this year? Some will, but 
many will not. A great many wells have been 
dug deeper this year, and will probably never 
be dry again. But what can we do to insure 
a crop in a dry season, so that we shall not 
have to depend upon our last year's stores? 
One thing we can do, make a better selection | 
cultivate than we usually have 


of land to 


one Low meadow lands rarely suffer from 
excessive dryness, and some hills are never 
dry. The natural course to pursue to guard 


against drought is to cultivate our moist land. | 


But if the season proves too wet then these 
lands will be unproductive from an excess of 
Then we should drain them. Our 
those 


moisture, 
very best 
never put in condicion so they may be culti- 
A few might 


which we have 


lands are 


vated meadows 
have been found in nearly every township 
which produced a crop of rowen this year. 


every 
| 
| 
There are many thousands of acres of low land 
| 
| 


year. 


in New England, that produce only the coars- 
est and poorest kind of vegetation, but which 
mig ht be made to grow two heavy crops of | 
vrass every year, and all that is required is to 
earn how, and then to go about it. During 
these dry months would have been a good | 
time to have dug the ditches, but when one | 
makes up his mind to do a thing it will not 
ilways be necessary to wait for the best time 
which to do it. Ditches can be dug at al- 
any season of the year, and no one who | 

is wet land that can profitably be drained 
converted into good upland mowing, 
d allow another season of drought to ar- 
ut trying to be better prepared to 


with 


lure it than he is now. 


\pland also can be so cultivated as to with- 
tand a good deal of dry weather by deep cul- 
tivation, and by filling the soil with an abun- 


dant store of vegetable matter. We have 
t garden that was dug over and well ma- 
to the depth of nearly two feet, and in 
1 all kinds of garden vegetables throve, 
st regardless of the prevailing weather. 
true that one cannot convert his whole 
uto a trenched garden all in a day, nor 
year, nor would it probably pay to do so, 
t perhaps would pay to have a small field 
it would return full crops every year. The 
rdeners around our large cities have learn- 
to look for their largest profits during 
e unfavorable seasons when the majority 
cultivators are almost sure to have short 
ps. A well-drained, deeply cultivated soil 
‘itted to withstand not only excessive dry- 
s but excessive moisture also, so there will 
i gain to the farmer, from drainage, what- 
the character of the season may be. 
"here are lands so thin and poor, that it 
probably be better to get them into 
again than to attempt to use them as 
High, rocky hills and gravelly 
s, that will only bear a full crop in years 
“imost constant rain-fall, are rarely worth 
‘\vating in a country where land is so cheap 
with us. These lands should be planted 
the seeds of forest trees. Even the 
est lands will produce pitch pines and 
White birches, and these are better than no 
erowth, and will be more profitable than or- 
nary farm crops, which can only succeed 


well 


‘once in half a dozen years. 


} 


m lands. 


Another lesson that many should learn 
m such a drought is, not to depend entire- 
“pon any one crop for the profits of the 
year. It ig rarely cold, or hot, or dry, or 
wet the whole season through, and very few 
: by crope require the whole summer for 
‘cir growth. The spring was unusually fa- 
Vorable to the growth of potatoes and the 


fre 





| a reasonable extent. 


| against 
| brings scarcity and high prices. 


| highest good. 





small grains, and those farmers who always 
aim to have a liberal area in these crops are 
feeling that they are not left without some- 
thing to fall back on, while those who put all 
their efforts into tobacco or corn have plenty 
of opportunity for repentance. 

We should aim to have something ready to 
be benefited by, whatever weather may pre- 
vail, and so far as practicable keep the whole 
farm constantly producing. Idle land is 
sometimes worse than a mortgage, for the 
taxes must be paid upon it every year, while 
there is no income whatever to meet them 
with, yet mortgaged property may be highly 
productive. Too many of us, however, are 
so foolish that we pay both taxes and interest 
on some of our lands that are so nearly idle 
that we would be richer without than with 
them. After such a year of suffering as this 
has been for the want of water, it would seem 
hardly necessary to urge farmers not to let 
another year pass without providing a full 
supply for all the wants of the farm. But 
perhaps the most important lesson of all to 
learn is, that it will not do to depend entirely 
upon the returns of each season for our sup- 
port if we would be ftee from discomfort; 
for although man has been taught that seed 


| time and harvest shall not fail, yet we know 


too well by experience that there is a very 
great variation in the seasons, that seed time 
is often short and the harvest always more or 
less uncertain. The real wealth of the world 
is largely made up of the farmers’ surplus 
crops grown in years of plenty, and farmers 
should aim to carry and control this surplus to 
A large farmer whose 
crops were cut short the past summer, said to 
us a while ago, ‘I have 160 tons of good 
English hay in my barns, a third of which 
was cut a year or two ago, and I guess I can 
get through the winter with my stock if there 
is no rowen in the mowings fields this year.” 
Forehandedness should be the aim of every 


| farmer, as it is the aim of all thrifty people 


everywhere. 
English hay, corn, wheat and oats will, if 
properly cared for, keep just as well two 


| years as one, and it would be much better 


for farmers to carry a liberal surplus of these 
foods themselves, than to sell close at harvest 
time and then put the cash in the hands of 
bankers or speculators, perhaps to be used 
them 


unfavorable season 


As a class, 


when an 
we believe the farmers are quite as provident 
as other people, indeed, much more so than 
the great mass of laborers in other vocations, 
and while a season like the past brings some 
suffering and much inconvenience, yet the 
lessons which come with it are largely heeded, 
so that our adversities eventually work to our 
This is undoubtedly one of 
the fundamental laws under which we all live. 


HOW DOES CORN SMUT GET INTO 
THE PLANT? 





In the study of diseases affecting human 
beings, a great many small animals, such as 
rabbits and (iuinea pigs, have been sacrifices 
to science. ‘To determine whether a valuable 
horse has the glanders or only some catarrhal 
difficulty resembling it, a low priced old ani- 
mal is sometimes inoculated with matter from 
the suspected animal; such treatment of Inno- 
cent animals would be justifiable only when 
much greater good would be gained by the ex- 
periments. In the study of diseases of veget- 
ation, there is little, if any cause for violating 
one’s feelings of justice or of humanity in the 
making of similar investigations. It would 
seem to be a very simple matter to determine 
by experiments, exactly how corn smut is 
propagated upon corn plants in our gardens 
and fields, but so far as we are able to learn, 
no one yet does know exactly how the smut is 
introduced into the growing tissues of the 
stalks, leaves or ears. 

W. J. Beal, Professor of botany in the 
Michigan Agricultural College, has given a 
good deal of thought to the subject of corn 
smut, and has made some experiments and 
supervised those made by others. In a letter 
just received, and in which reference is made 
to the article on this subject published in the 
New EnGianp Farmer of Oct. Prof. 
Beal says: ‘I intended to try the same things 
this year, but banded the subject over to our 
Professor of Horticulture. who carried 


24, 


new 


| them on, but with no apparent difference no- 


ticeable between the corn plants raised from 
kernels that were clean and those rolled in 
smut of the previous year. The smut does 
not seem to enter corn in that way, but lodges 
and grows on different parts of the growing 
plant.” 

This view is hardly sustained by our ex- 
periments of a year ago, when we rolled sweet 
corn in smut spores, and found scarcely a 
single stalk free from smut, though in that 
experiment the disease was confined almost 
wholly to the stalks and leaves, the ears being 
generally sound, nor would they seem to agree 
with another experiment made two years ago, 
in planting sweet corn taken from a lot that 
was excessively infested by smut, one lot 
being planted without treatment, and proving 
almost worthless, «hile another lot, the seed 
for which was thoroughly washed in a blue- 
stone pickle, produced a crop almost entirely 
free from smut in both stalk and ear. If smut 
on wheat can be prevented by washing the 
seed, it would certainly seem that washing 
corn seed should have a tendency in that di- 
rection. We heartily hope that our agricul- 
tural experiment stations and colleges will 
give this subject early attention, though far- 
mers should not wait for them, but do what 
they can to solve the question themselves. 





A DESERVED GIFT AND A THOUGHT- 
FUL GIVER. 


It was a happy thought in Col. Eliphalet 
Stone of Dedham, to make the disposal he did 
of his last representative of the polled James- 
towns, when under the weight of long years 
of active and benevolent work, he found it 
necessary to give up the care of his farm, and 
to dispose of his much petted and much loved 
animals. It will be remembered by many 
that the Jamestown polled cattle, which, some 
years ago, when Norfolk County farmers 
raised more of their milch stock than they do 
at present, made a prominent feature in the 
annual exhibitions of the old Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society, and that Col. Stone was al- 
ways among the exhibitors, though rarely or 
never in competition for the premiums. And 
some ‘will also remember that this Jamestown 
stock all descended from a single Suffolk 
heifer, brought to this country in the year 
1847, in the ship Jamestown, on her return trip 
from Ireland, where she had been sent under 
the command of Capt. R. B. Forbes of Milton, 
with a cargo of supplies contributed by the 
people of Massachusetts to the starving peo- 
ple of that ill fated Island. .The heifer was 
presented to Capt. Forbes, personally, by the 
Lord Lieutenant, who wished to confer some 
favor upon the Captain as a token of Ireland's 
appreciation of the benevolent acts of those 
who had sent him upon such an errand of 
mercy. Capt. Forbes accepted the gift, but 
his own benevolence and high sense of justice 
would not permit him to reap any P 
benefit from such a source, so on landing here 
he sold the heifer and turned the proceeds 
over to the Irish Charity Fund. pt = 
is now passing his declining years ° 
try home in Milton, and the present from 
Col. Stone of a fine two year old heifer, a de 














scendant of the original gift from the Lord 
Lieutenant, has become a constant reminder 
of the benevolent work he was engaged in 
nearly forty years ago. We doubt not that 
the polled heifer is as much of a pet in her 
new home as were all the animals kept in 
Col. Stone’s yards. Polled cattle are nearly 
always pets when cared for by old people or 
by children. 





THE PEAR AS AN ORCHARD FRUIT. 





It used to be thought by many, that the 
pear was a very difficult fruit to cultivate, at 
least, fax more uncertain than the apple, both 
in its growth and habits of bearing. We re- 
member in our boyhood days, of hearing one 
who had little faith in pears, and who believed 
the trees were destined always to be short- 
lived, ask, who ever saw a thrifty and pro- 
ductive old orchard of pear trees that would 
compare at all with the apple orchards of the 
country? And at that time it was not usual 
to find healthy old pear orchards of very wide 
extent, nor are we sure that many thrifty old 
pear orchards can be found even now, gnd 
yet pears appear to be as easily cultivated, 
and to be quite as constant in our markets 
from year to year, as the home grown apples. 
The pear comes into bearing earlier than the 
apple, and produces fruit more regularly. The 
tree is probably more dwarfish in its habit of 
growth, though occasionally pretty large 
specimens are met with. 

The average qualityof the pear has been won- 
derfully improved within the past forty years 
by the introduction of varieties from Europe, 
and by the raising of new sorts in this country 
from the seed. There may have been a few 
as good varieties when the present generation 
of men were boys, as now, but the number 
must have been very small, and these were 
by no means generally known by the public 
at large. Within a few years, good pears 
have occasionally been about as cheap 
Boston market at harvest time, as ordinary 
varieties of apples, and it has sometimes been 
difficult to find sale for the crop at satisfac- 


in 


tory prices. 

The truth is, our people have not yet 
learned to appreciate good fruit as they should. 
Old habits The apple is valued 
because everybody in America likes apple pie, 


are strong. 


and the apple in some of its varieties, may be 
had in its fresh condition almost the entire 
year through, from August to August again, 
while the pear is not as readily kept except 
by artificial means. This custom 
of pie eating is one that is not easily to be 


American 


put away or rendered unpopular, especially 
among the men folks, who have strong, healthy 
digestion, but if we could learn to use more 
fruit in its natural condition, or even cooked 
in a plain way, it would certainly save a 
great deal of hard work on the part of house- 
keepers. 

It would be useless to discuss the question, 
which is the best fruit? We have none to 
spare. but want them all in their season, and 
in their place, but a good pear baked or 
steamed in a kettle, in which is a little thin, 
boiling syrup, is certainly about as delicious 
an accompaniment to good bread and butter 
as one could ever think to ask for, and then 
such a dish is so easily prepared. No paring 
and slicing, no rolling out pie crust and work- 
ing in lard to make it look flaky, and give 
one the stomach-ache after eating, no watch- 
ing over a hot oven to see that the crust does 
not get scorched, and no sizzling of the 
sweetened juice on the oven bottom, as it 
pours out from between the imperfectly welded 
edges of the upper and under crusts. Apple 
pie is good, so is peach, cherry, plum and 
berry, but pears are good enough without 
being made into pies. 

The apple seems to have more insect ene- 
mies at the present time, than the pear, though 
some species attack both fruits. The codling 
moth enters the pear occasionally, but likes 
the apple better. A slug sometimes destroys 
pear leaves, but it is easily killed by a sprink- 
ling of any kind of dust, lime, ashes, or even 
dry, fine earth. It is a slimy insect, and any 
substance that dries its skin is sure death to 
it. The worst insect enemy to the pear that 
we have ever contended against, is the Psylla 
pyri, or jumping plant-louse, an insect that 
was doubtless imported upon European pear 
trees, and first observed in this country in the 
year 1833. The insect is very minute, and 
would escape the notice of careless observers. 
Indeed, we have known many trees to be long 
infested by them without the owners suspect- 
ing the cause of the unhealthy appearance of 
the limbs and foliage, which these little para- 
sites had sucked almost dry, and at the same 
time covered with a black filth, the exudations 
in part from their own bodies. These little 
jumpers may be found upon the trees, either 
on the leaves or hidden under the rough bark 
scales, at almost any time of year. They are 
shaped a little like a winged grasshopper or 
locust, but without the long legs so prominent 
as on the grasshopper. They doubtless fly 
somewhat from tree to tree, but we have 
found them very slow to spread from one tree 
to another, so that an infested orchard at con- 
siderable distance, would be slow to bring 
devastation on neighboring orchards. The 
eggs are laid early in spring, on the buds 
and are exceedingly minute, resembling grains 
of pollen dust from flowers. The young begin 
to suck the juice from the tender leaves as 
the latter unfold and keep up their foraging 
all the summer through. Probably several 
generations are produced in a season. 

Infested trees are always attractive to 
wasps, flies, and other honey-eating insects 
which are busy collecting the sweet substance 
exuded from the bodies of the young suckers. 
The best remedy we have known, is whale 
oil soap made into as strong a suds as the 
foliage will bear with safety. As the soap 
makes a good fertilizer for the trees, the 
application serves a double purpose, so that 
one can afford to apply it freely, and as often 
as necessary to keep the parasites in subjec- 
tion. A good garden syringe or small force 
pump will be needed, and if the orchard is a 
large one, a barrel set in a wagon for carrying 
to the trees, will allow of more rapid work. 

The fire blight, or pear blight, has been a 
serious drawback to the cultivation of the 
pear in some sections, and has destroyed thou- 
sands of valuable trees, but there is now some 
hope that this disease will ere long be better 
understood. 

There is surely no good reason why every 
farmer should not endeavor to raise all the 
pears that can be needed in the family, and 
those who have them should learn to use them 
as freely as we have been in the habit of using 
apples. There is no difficulty, with a good 
selection of varieties, in having this fruit in 
abundance from July to January, in its fresh 
state, and by drying or canning, it may be had 
any day inthe year. Of course there is a 
limit beyond which the pear is not hardy in 
New England, but in some sections of northern 
Vermont we found the old Flemish Beauty 
flourishing the present season, as in its earlier 
days it used to flourish around Boston. If 
this excellent old variety continues healthy in 
northern New England, the farmers in the 
vicinity of Lake Champlain might supply the 
Southern markets in September, after the 
Bartlett is out of market. 

We do not advise rash adventures of any 
kind, but we do recommend readers of the 
FarMER to set a few pear trees whenever 
they are not already fully supplied with this 
most excellent and easily grown fruit. 








GARDEN NOTES. 





It is now time that the roots and all crops 
should be harvested and placed in winter 
quarters, either in the cellar or in suitable 
pits. But the care of them is not over until 
they are safely taken out and sold or eaten. 
There is considerable danger of decay in mild 
winter weather, and too much covering should 
not be put on the pits at first, lest they be- 
come too warm. Celery keeps best when 
quite cold, so that there will be a little frost 
on the covering boards, over the pit, and 
when warm days occur, it is best to keep it 
close, airing only in cold weather. All kinds 
of roots keep best quite cool, and cabbages 
also, are quite as often spoiled by too much 
covering as by too little. With all these crops 
it is best to cover lightly at first, and in- 
crease the covering as cold weather comes on. 

The covering for spinach beds and straw- 
berries is best put on after the ground is 
slightly frozen, about the last of November. 
Cover lightly, using sedge or bog hay, or 
evergreen brush, if it can be obtained. The 
object of this covering is to shade the plants 
from the sun when frozen, and the lighter the 
better, if it serves this purpose. 

Hot-beds may be put in order for winter as 
long as the ground remains unfrozen, and it 
frequently ploughed, it will not freeze much 
on the south side of the fences until Decem- 
ber. It is better to have the ground freeze a 
few inches before using it for a hot-bed; it 
makes it fine and fresh. 

The market this fall is beginning to show 
the effect of the drought. 
scarce, and worth $1 per bushel, the usual 


Spinach is very 


price at this season is about twenty cents. 
Good celery is worth $1.50 to $2 per dozen, 
about the usual price. Parsley is worth $1 
per bushel, four or five times the ordinary 
price at this season. Those gardeners who 
were shrewd enough to use water last sum- 
mer, are now well paid for it, but in many 
places water could not be had. 

Lettuce seed sown this month, should bring 
a crop in February or March, much depend- 
ing upon the weather—it grows almost twice 
as fast in sunny weather as when it is cloudy. 


Radishes will grow in about two months from 


seed. It is not very easy to find really good 
radish seed; there is more difference in the 


quality of ix than most persons are aware of, 
and more depends upon having good seed with 
this crop than anything else; they need deep, 
fine, sandy soil, and fine manure, and well 
repay a little care in preparing the bed. 
Some gardeners take pains to screen the soil 
through a sieve to take out all the lumps, but 
most will content themselves with thorough 
forking and raking two or three times re- 
The be 
34 inches apart, and the plants thinned out 
They 


often sell at high prices when the supply hap- 


peated. seed should sown in rows 


so as to stand about an inch apart. 


pens to be short, but in general, will not yield 
so much money as a good crop of lettuce; 
they are, however, a much surer crop, and 
usually sell for more than can be expected 
from a poor crop of lettuce, which indeed, is 
scarcely worth anything at all. Radishes are 
not affected by mildew, or by the green aphis, 
and are therefore excellent to grow in rota- 
tion in the same beds which are occupied part 
of the winter with lettuce. 

The question whether lettuce can be grown 
to best advantage in a hot-bed or greenhouse, 
is still in dispute among the largest growers. 
The Arlington gardeners use their green- 
houses mostly for growing lettuce plants, 
which are transplanted when about four inches 
in diameter, into freshly prepared hot-beds 
where they head up in about 
Some of my neighbors in Newton, however, 


six weeks. 
raise all their lettuce in winter in greenhouses, 
and stoutly maintain that it is better and 
cheaper than can be grown in hot-beds. 

W. D. Puitprick. 


HEAVY MANURING PAYS. 





Mr. J. S. Woodward, of Lockport, N. Y., 
is reported in the Ohio Farmer as having 
raised a crop of six rowed barley, estimated 
at eighty bushels per acre. The field was a 
four acre lot, manured heavily last year for 
mangolds, showing that heavy manuring and 
high culture is not lost on subsequent crops. 
On adjoining land devoted to corn and pota- 
toes last year, and not as highly cultivated or 
manured, the yield was sixty bushels per acre. 
The barley weighed up to the standard, 48 
pounds per bushel. 

In the same Journal was given the experi- 
ence of one who has learned to manure high 
to prevent the winter killing of wheat. On 
walking across a field in winter he found that 
the poor spots froze hard, while the rich 
places yet remained unfrozen and the wheat 
healthy. In other words, highly manured 
land is warmer even in cold weather than poor 
land, and is consequently less subject to al- 
ternate freezing and thawing at the beginning 
and ending of winter. 





Correspontence, 


‘or the New England Farmer. 


WHY DO POTATOES DEGENERATE? 





In the Farmer of Oct. 27, there was an item 
copied from the Utica Herald, in which the writer 
gave his experience in “regenerating” potatoes by 
the selection of seed, and, as I had obtained a lit- 
tle experience in this matter, I thought I would 
venture to give it, hoping to hear the experience of 
others also, relative to the running out of potatoes, 
or the reverse, by the selection of seed or other- 
wise. Most people seem to assume that it is an in- 
herent quality of the tubers to run out, and they 
are not disappointed to have them do so. 

“In Adam’s fall we sinned all; hence the neces- 
sity of regeneration may be correct theology, but 
need not be applicable to the different varieties of 
potatoes. If so, why cannot they be improved up 
to a certain point, and for a period of time? And 
if this can be done for a while, why can it not be 
continued longer? I assume that any variety may 
be made to not only hold their own, as regards 
quantity and quality of the annual crop, but can 
be actually improved and carried even beyond the 
original standard in these respects. 

I have made experiments extending over a period 
of thirty years—twelve years in running out dif- 
ferent kinds, according to the custom of my fa- 
thers, and eighteen years by careful selection of 
seed, and have been “regenerating” and preventing 
from degenerating, and I am fully convinced that 
no good quality of a potato need be lost by con- 
stant planting, and also, that, after having been 
caused to run out to a great extent, it can be re- 
stored and improved by a proper selection of seed, 
without change in the nature of soils or mode of 
cultivation, though these may be made powerful 
auxiliaries in the process. 

It has been my practice to plant each year four or 
five of the most popular varieties; at first lightly, 
and after a year’s test, retain or reject as I think 
best. If I cannot obtain a yield of 300 bushels per 
acre, and of uniform good quality, by ordinary 
field culture under favorable conditions, I drop the 
kind so failing and try another. True, I do not 
always get so large a yield of any kind, for the 
reason that I plant many times under unfavorable 
conditions of soil or fertilization, using such fer- 
tilizers as I have, and planting on such pieces as I 
wish to cultivate, and this ranging all the way 
from drained swamp and stiff clay, to light sand or 
loam ; of course the results will vary accordingly. 
But that good land with a good supply of fertilizer 
can easily be made to produce at the above men- 
tioned rate, I have fully demonstrated many times. 

I have retained but one kind during the thirty 
years of cultivation, and that is the Jackson White, 
and on this I rely for the supply of my family, 
deeming it, all things considered, the best of all 
I have ever raised. I have kept the Early Rose 
ever since its introduction and use this for early 


supply. =“ 








In stating what I have accomplished by the se- 
lection of seed, I shall give my experience with but 
one sort, and that the one I have longest planted, 
though I have found the practice quite as benefi- 
cial with all other kinds I have tried. 

When I commenced this practice, eighteen years 
ago, the Jackson was a leading variety in the east- 
ern markets, but was badly run out with me, as I 
could obtain a yield of only about 50 or 60 bushels 
per acre of table potatoes, and many were rejecting 
it on this account, and many others because there 
was so much waste to the crop when they did yield 
well, in consequence of its habit of growing ill- 
shaped and hollow. I could not see why like 
would not produce like here, as elsewhere, and I 
began to select seed at time of harvest, as I would 
seed corn, choosing medium sized, symmetrical tu- 
bers, and the result has been that they now grow 
as smooth and regular as any kind I know of, and 
for several years I have harvested at the rate of 
two bushels per square rod of ground planted, and 
not more than five per cent of the crop is unfit for 
table use from all causes. There is not a peck in 
50 busbels with any signs of a nub on them, and I 
have not seen a hollow one amongst them for sey- 
eral years. The bulk of the crop range in weight 
from 2 to 10 ounces each, though some attain to the 
weight of a pound or more. 

I shall pursue this practice of allowing only the 
survival of the fittest, until I find a better way, and 
I will add that the better the treatment in other re- 
spects, the better the crop has been with me, almost, 
invariably. I sell my surplus for family use at 
home, side by side with others, solely on their 
merits, for at least fifty per cent more than the ay- 
erage, and some for seed, even higher than this. 

Now for the difference in the profits. An av- 
erage crop here is 100 bushels per acre, and the 
price this year 50 cents per bushel. If this yield 
only be doubled, and I did much better than that, 
then I have 200 bushels, and I sold mine to fami- 
lies whom I have been supplying years back, for 55 
cents per bushel this year; and here, in one case, 
we have a value of $30 per acre for the crop, and 
in the other ease $1 10, and this advantage is gain- 
ed mainly by the proper selection of seed. 

H. F. 
Nov. 2, 1883. 


SMITH. 
Waterbury Centre, Vt., 
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For the New England Farmer. 


COMMERCIAL OR OTHER FERTIL- 
IZERS. 

At the present day, there are a great variety of 
special fertilizers prepared and advertised as the 
sole thing requisite for the production of any and 
all crops known to the farmer, who is earnestly im- 
portuned by the various agents to purchase, and so 
In ad- 
dition to ordinary mineral elements, composing all 
soils, the fertility of a soil has always been judged 


set out on the road to an easy fortune. 


according to the amount of more purely vegetable 


matter which it contained, and a soil for tillable 
purposes has been counted that which has contained 
a sufficient amount of that to render it black, in 
distinction from the yellow subsoil which is usu- 
usually found beneath it; and by reverse reason- 
ing, according as a soil has been reduced, so as to 
approach to, or to return to the yellow condition, it 
is considered growing sterile. 

The vast store of decayed vegetable matter that 
has been accumulating upon the prairies of the 
West for untold ages, is what renders that section 
so valuable for farming purposes, even without 
manure or fertilizers of any kind. And these bar- 
ren sand wastes that are occasionally found in por- 
tions of New England, are believed to have become 
such by the continued cropping of the aborigines 
without any return. 

Now, regarding commercial fertilizers, it is an 
easy matter for a skilful chemist to make analyses 
of the different plants grown upon the farm, esti- 
mate the amount of this and that element neces- 
sary to produce a specified amount of any crop, 
combine these elements, and in the hands of 
smooth-tongued agent, urge them upon farmers as 
asure means for producing a desired crop. But 
how about the use? Even as deteriorated as agri- 
culture is reputed to be in New England, there are 
very few fields brought under cultivation, but that 
would produce something of a crop,even without 
manure or fertilizer of any kind, and so when a 
special fertilizer is employed, it is a difficult matter 
to determine the degree of benefit derived. One 
who has grown onions for many years, hearing fish 
and potash recommended very highly for that crop, 


some 


tried it in comparison with manure, by spreading 
manure evenly over the whole piece, and then using 
the fish and potash over one-half the surface, and 
the result was, that the onions where it was used 
were not as good as where it was not used. 

In another case, a special potato manure was 
employed, and the result appeared to be a real in- 
jury to the crop. These cases are frequent, and 
while it may be shown that in many cases, there is 
some benefit derived, the question still remains 
open whether the benefit is at aJ] proportional to 
the cost. When a commercial fertilizer is produced 
that will grow a satisfactory crop by itself, upon a 
soil that is considered entirely sterile, farmers may 
well turn their attention to procuring them. The 
point to be considered, is, that all soils require 
something more than mere chemical action for the 
growth of crops. There is a mechanical action that 
is of vast importance, and one that results from 
the decomposition of animal manures as they are 
This is why good crops are | 
the means of some sub- 


incorporated with it. 
frequently produced by 
stance which is not supposed to be possessed of a 
great amount of fertility, such, for instance, as 
planting potatoes and using old straw as a fertil- 
izer. Excellent potatoes have been grown by the 
use of buckwheat straw alone, that had partly de 

composed, and was spread liberally over the seed 
and then covered with earth. 

There are very many farmers, who, although 
using large quantities of phosphates, etc., honestly 
believe that they do not get their money back, and 
yet follow on in the same course as a matter of 
necessity. One who had been using a phosphate, 
on being asked how he liked it, replied that he 
should never buy any more. In speaking of the 
general subject of special fertilizers, the same indi- 
vidual remarked that he dumped a cartload of hard 
coal ashes in a hole where his house sink could 
drain upon it, and that he had rather have that for 
crops than any phosphate he ever saw, and the 
same individual had been a dealer in different kinds 
of phosphates himself. Successful farming de- 
pends very much upon this principle of saving all 
substances containing fertility, (and what is there 
that does not?) and applying them judiciously 
during the season of cultivation. 

Taking the cities, villages and large towns of our 
country. and it is very probable that, to say the 
least, very nearly as much fertility is lost as is re- 
turned to the soil upon the various farms. If it is 
not all of it absolutely lost, it is not so saved as to 
become available for any economical purposes 
The Chinese are noted for their saving of human 
excrement, which is a very powerful and valuable 
manure, and yet there are some farmers who are 
so very fastidious that they prefer to allow human 
excrement to go to waste rather than aid in its ap- 
plication to the soil. 

There is no probability that the design of the 
Creator was that the farmers should lie on “flowery 
beds of ease,” or some provision would have been 
made for the restoration of fertility by some natu 
ral means, rather than the imposition of labor upon 
a race that is willing to accept all the relief from 
labor that can easily be discovered. 

Where nothing is removed, nature seems to 
maintain a sort of equilibrium, and its economy is 
perfect, and it is only when man steps in, and by 
his modes of removal and appropriation to his pur- 
poses that this equilibrium is disturbed, and must 
be restored. It is very reasonable to suppose that 
if a crop of wheat, for instance, was to be wholly 
returned to the soil, it would be slightly improved, 
to the extent of such elements as are appropriated 
from the atmosphere, and it is only because of the 
misappropriation, or the diverting from natural 
channels, that give occasion for that care on the 
part of farmers, which becomes necessary in restor 
ing fertility to all growing crops. 

Wiiiiam H. Yeomans. 

Columbia, Conn., 1883. 





For the New England Farmer. 


POTATO BEETLES. 





The wish of the New EnGLanpd Farmer that 
some one would test the insect powder, Pyrethrum 
roseum, for the destruction of the potato beetle, at- 
tracted my attention at the time of publication. I 
tested it upon the larve on the vines, and also upon 
the matured beetles, in a tumbler in the house. 
The larve readily yielded to its destructive power, 
but the matured beetles withstood a heavy dose 
longer, though they succumbed at last. The draw- 
back against using this insecticide is, that it is too 
expensive a remedy, and too difficult of application, 
being so very light it is blown away by the slight- 
est breath of air. 

This pest of potatoes was quite scarce in the 
spring, on the early potatoes, but somehow con- 
trived to be very abundant a little later in the sea- 
son. The last crop of potato beetles in 1882, were 





affected generally with the little parasites (Uro- 





IMPROVED CHESHIRE SOW 


The Cheshire is a white hog, having a long 
body, with broad back and heavy hams and 
shoulders. The 
erect ears, often in old hogs slightly pointing 


head is short, with small, 


forwards. The bone is very fine, and persons 
not acquainted with the breed often wonder 
how their legs can support them, but they 
never break down however heavy they may 
be fattened. Their flesh is of the best, the 
grain being fine, not coarse, like that of a 


Chester White, nor flabby, like that of a | 


Poland China. As pork, it is firm, not soft 
and lardy, like that of a small Yorkshire. In 
quality of flesh, and general appearance, they 
very much resemble a Berkshire, only larger 
and white, instead of black. For making 
young and profitable pork they surpass all 


breeds, as they will outweigh any breed at 





nine months, the best weights I have known | 


being as follows: One pig killed when eight 
months and fourteen days old, dressed 416 
pounds; a litter of seven butchered when ex- 


actly nine months and one day old, averaged 


“EVE.” 


fattened, thé average weight is about 600 Ibs. 
They thus combine two important qualities, 
The 


do not amount to much when fattened, while 


size and early maturity. small breeds 
the great, coarse hogs have to be kept too 
long before they can be fattened to be profit- 
able. 
They are very quiet, and easily handled—an 
In this, 
their native State, they are the most popular 


They are prolific, and good mothers. 


important matter at farrowing time. 


breed, and at the present time, are rapidly 
taking the place of all other breeds. 
I have never yet known a man who has 


given Chesbires a fair trial, who did not lik« 


them. ‘ihey are just the breed for New 
England. The cut accompanying this article 
is that of a Cheshire sow, even bred by the 
| writer. The picture was taken about three 
weeks before she hada litter «f eleven pigs. 
It is not a fancy picture, as the sow and pic- 
ture have been shown side by side, at State, 


|} and other fairs, and no man ever told me the 


105 pounds each. When grown and well | 
poda Americana,) and we hoped we were to be 


less troubled in the future; but by the end of this 
season they were very numerous. 

It is to be hoped that farmers generally will learn 
enough of this beetle’s enemies to protect and en 
I found a youth 


courage them. Some years ago, 

on a neighboring farm, destroying the lady-bugs 
or lady-birds with the potato pests, not having 
knowledge ‘to discriminate between friends and 
foes. There are some twenty varieties of this 


friend, all doing valuable service in destroying both 
eggs and larve. The common wasp preys on their 
larva, and many other worms injurious to the far 
mer. I think 
found friends to the farmer, by 


most of the stinging insects will be 
destroying his 
sect enemies. 

A small fly, Lydella doryphora, much resemblit 
acommon house fly, the 
from which comes a maggot that burrows into the 
body of its victim, and it. 
fly may often be seen in great numbers buzzing 
about the afflicted potato vines to befriend the far- 


lays an egg on larva, 


finally destroys his 


mer in gratifying its instincts. 
The tiger beetles and the Possimachus elongatus 
prey on the potato beetle in its larval and perfect 


state, eating it in the ground as well as on the sur- 
face. Toads include this in their bill of fare. The 


common striped and black snakes do us a service 
in destroying injurious insects, including this pest 
of the farm. The skunk and crow dig it out of the 
earth to eat it. 
breasted grosbeak are very ready to devour it, and 


The whistling quail and the rose- 


the duck and dung-hill fowls often learn to eat it. 
The poisons most in use to destroy them are Paris 
green and London purple, to which may added 
shot, The 
prejudice against using these, I think, is groundless. 

At the late exhibition of the Vineland Fair Asso 
ciation, I showed an entomological exhibit of the 
potato beetle and its enemies, which attracted a 
Would not something of 
fairs? I 
enemies of the quince, and the 


be 


slug in some parts of the country. 


good deal of attention. 
this sort be of service in all 
year, 

peach. 
that the parent of the peach tree borer was so much 


showed last 
the insect 


I, with a number, were surprised to learn 


like a wasp in its general appearance, and said 
they should hereafter know and seek to destroy this 

W. W. Meecnu. 
Oct., 1883. 


foe. 
Vineland, N. J., 


For the New England Farmer. 


ON THE FARM. 


If your readers are like me they are interested in 


what takes place on the farms of each other. We 


all have experiences that would be helpful to 
others, if they were but stated or put in print. 
What an interesting and instructive thing a “bud 
get” of farmers’ experience would be, if they 


would tell the ‘“‘whole story” of failure and success. 
to jot down some facts in relation to my farming 
efforts. 
ing, after a good night’s sleep has rested body 
In the evening, after a day of work and 
and in 
Tired muscles af- 


and 
mind. 
care, it 
opinion should not be practised. 
fect the mind, and extra mental effort affects the 
nerves and one will feel the effects in due time. 


needs too much of a effort, my 


I am just now cutting up my corn fodder by 


horse-power, using one of Ross’ small ensilage cut 
ters. It is too moist to pack away without mixing 
straw with it, and, besides, the “leavings” of such 


been satisfactory. Too much 


So I am cutting and packing in 


feed have never 


“after-clap” to it. 


a bay, and salting it as I put it in. Am using 
from a peck to half a bushel of salt per ton. 1 pro- 


to tread it in hard and then cover as we do 
ensilage. 

Nov. 2.—Did not quite finish cutting 
before I “hauled up for repairs,” and to attend to 
getting in my buck-wheat before an impending 
rain storm. But it did not come. One bed of the 
wheat still stands out of doors, and it is amusing 
to see the fowl go for it. Though well fed with 
shorts made into dough, barley, &c., they appear 
to have a particular liking for the wheat. Shall be 
looking for an extra “flow” of eggs soon. By the 
way, I wonder if your readers generally know how 
easy it is to cure the roup in hens? When first 
attacked take them from the roost at night, and 
give a half teaspoonful of kerosene oil, place them 


pose 


corn fodder 


in a box or basket near a stove; in the morning re- 
peat the dose; just at night feed and put back on 
the roost. After this treatment, usually, there will 
be no further trouble. This brings me to my sore 
trial of hen-lice last summer. 
me altogether, and no “medicine” would utterly 
rout them. But during the drought I concluded to 
put in a supply of road dust for the hens to roll in 
during the winter. The idea of “bothering” the 
lice with the dust came to me. I thoroughly wet 
the roosts and inside of the pens with water. Then 
I flung the dust very plentifully all around. This 
treatment set them back, and one more dry dusting 
finished them. It is my opinion that frequent dust- 
ing of roosts and all other parts of the hens’ quar- 
ters will keep the lice out entirely, though I know 
“one swallow does not make a summer.” It is 
well known that some insects are peculiarly affect- 
ed by fine dust. The house fly may be utterly de- 
stroyed by dust of the right kind. Z. Breep. 
Weare, N. H., Oct. 31, 1883. 


They got ahead of 





For the New England Farmer. 


FEEDING PIGS---SELLING HAY. 


— — 


I have two pigs, now five months old, that I am 
feeding on oats and peas with the best results. I 
know that on this feed I am making pork very 
much cheaper than on corn meal. In the spring I 
ploughed one acre of worn out grass land, and 
sowed on it 25 bushels of leached ashes and 500 
pounds of plaster, and got from the piece about 40 
bushels of oats and peas, which I consider is worth 
for fatting and growing pigs, as much as the same 
amount in corn, and as every farmer well knows, 
at a much less expense. I sowed the smal! Cam- 
den pea. After harvesting the piece I seeded it 
down to herds grass and clover, for an experiment, 
as the peas and oats grew so rank, hoping and ex- 
pecting to have a good crop of grass next year. If 
it does not look promising next May, I will ma- 
nure and sow to barley or wheat. Farmers cannot 
afford to raise corn to feed to pigs or hogs with la- 
bor at $1 50 per day. 

Many farmers are now selling their hay for 26, 
$7 and $8 per ton; this is a low figure, but there 
is but one company that is buying, so that they 
have it all their own way. 

Almost every farmer about here has been obliged 
to feed his stock for two months past. That, in 
connection with the amount of poor hay, will make 
the first quality of hay in good demand before 
next spring. Pressers of hay say that it is 10 per 
cent lighter than usual, as per measurement. 

The weather is fine now, and the ground in splen- 
did condition to plough and to get in condition for 
spring. H. G. Axnort. 

Vassalboro’ Me., Nov. 1, 1883. 


| ily 


sO many people. 


sow was not as good as thu picture. 


Oneida, N. Y., E. W. 


Davis. 


Selections. 


FEEDING CARROTS TO HORSES. 


The value of carrots as food for stock, and 
om at - 

especially for milch cows and horses, is a sub 

ject which has beer frequently dealt with in 


agriculture and agricultural maga- 
zines and newspapers, but caution is consid- 


to horses is shown 


works of 

ered y in feeding 

by the following extract from L’ Aviculture: 
‘The carrot is excellent when employed as 


necessary 


a tonic for old horses in order to purify and 
strengthen the blood; but its use is danger- 
ous for young horses, and especially for stal- 
lions. It vives them too much blood, makes 
them nervous, irritable, spiteful, or vicious 


when at work, and predisposes them to apo- 
pleetic fits if they do not take enough exer 
cise. Geldings and mares might not be par- 
ticularly liable to inconveniences of this na- 


ture, nevertheless, in all cases carrots should 
be given with the greatest moderation to 
horses of less than ten years of age For 


horses past this age they may be harmless, 
and with oats may constitute a valuable arti 
cle of food. Horses eat them with avidity, 
especially when they are mixed with coars« 
bran. This diet gives horses, new blood, 
which seems to restore their youth. Unfor- 
tunately, the carrot is not to be had all the 


year round. We need not regret this, how- 
ever. <An article of food the effect of which 


is so powerful is only valuable 
for a time. 


when employed 
Its prolong: d use is of no good : 
for the body can get accustomed to everything, 
even to the most violent medicines. The car- 
rot might be very appropriately called the 
regenerator of old worn-out horses. A horse 
which has been improperly treated, is fatigued, 
thin, and exhausted, improves visibly when 
fed upon this generous diet. But if those 
have the care of the animal are not care- 
ful to let it take regular exercise, or to take 
a little blood from it, or better still, adminis- 
ter a strong purgative, they will find that, just 
the embonpoint and vigor begin to be 
noticeable, the horse is seized with apoplexy, 
and perishes when it appears to be completely 
made over again and fit for use.” 


who 
when 


PURE BLOOD MEANS CAREFUL 
BREEDING. 





If blood 

name and registry mention, farmers and 
stockmen could afford to treat it with the in- 
difference with which it is now regarded by 
Were the idea upon which 
correct one, the great stir which 


in stock signifies no more than fam- 


many act, a 


| stock improvement has created in this country 


They should be penned in the early morn- | 


| 





| protracted 


in the last few years could not be regarded as 
otherwise than a silly phantasy; yet to look 
upon the great revolution now going on, in 
this light, is to set down the most intelligent, 


progressive and prosperous stockmen of the 
country as short-sighted and foolish. But 


what is there, really and truly, in this matter 
of blood? To put it squarely, there is every- 
thing. Blood means careful breeding for a 
for a special purpose; it 
means the development of some peculiar ex- 
cellence ; it means the uniformity of type so 
essential to the man who knows just what he 
wants to produce ; it means that any valuable 
characteristic that has been developed can be 
re-produced ; it means the ridding of almost 
every clement of uncertainty out of the live 
stock business. 

Think of all this for a moment, you who 
have thought carelessly, if at all, of this mat- 
ter, and you will discover that you have been 
laboring under a hallucination. Investigate 
the whole matter carefully, and you cannot 
well avoid changing your mind most radically 
on this point; and when your mind has been 
changed, the next is to change your business. 
Replace your scrubs with improved stock, of 
whatever kind you may choose, and you will 
be changing lack of interest in your business 
to pride in it; loss to profit; uncertainty to 
certainty ; Experience and 
observation have established it as surely as 
anything can be established in ordinary human 
affairs.—Live Stock Monthly. 


term 


failure to success. 


PENNED UP PIGS. 

I never made any money out of pigs always 
shut up ina pen, and do not idee other 
people can. I have realized a profit when the 
pigs ran in clover or orchard grass field, and 
made a considerable portion of their growth 
on grass or other cheap feed. Now, if my 
neighbor who fed out his ‘‘old corn” in the 
ven to his pigs, would calculate ahead and 
fae a nice range for his hogs, where they 
could get a good share of their living, and 
then give them a part of his corn, he would 
increase his profits. ‘*Well,” he says, ‘‘they 
will not grow as fast, nor weigh so much.” 
I am not sure but they will grow as fast. A 
pig likes a variety of food. He will thrive 
on grass alone when no other food is provid- 
ed. <A pig wintered over will get fat on 
green clover or fresh growing orchard grass. 
A little grain will make proportionally more 
growth when a pig runs in a field than when 
it is confined in a pen. 

Supposing a pig will not weigh more than 
half as much when it runs out and helps it- 
self, as it would if shut up in a pen and fed 
all the corn it would eat; it does not cost 
half as much, and the flesh is a hundred times 
better food. I do not wish to eat pigs shut 
up all summer in a foul pen and stuffed with 
corn. It is an unnatural and sickly condition 
for a pig which loves pure air and the food 
incident to a free life. He may not weigh as 
much. It is not a question of weight, but of 
health and profit. If two hundred cost all it 
will bring, and one hundred costs only one- 
half, which is the most profitable ?—Col. F. 
D. Curtis, in Agriculturist. 





Wuat 1s 4 Herrer?—We have been asked, 
When does a heifer cease to be a heifer and 
become a cow? ‘The logical answer to this 
question would seem to be the day on which 
she drops her first calf, but such is not the com- 
mon practice. In most dairies she is looked 
upon as a heifer until she drops her third calf. 
To make it more intelligible, however, she is 
usually called a ‘heifer in milk,” and this we 
find to be the case with the Herd Book of the 
Island of Jersey, where she is thus called un- 
til she has her third calf. The idea in making 
her retain her name of heifer after she has re- 
ally become a cow, seems to be for the pur- 
pose of excusing her usually small perform- 
ance at the pail. For this reason the dairy- 
man commonly says he has so many cows and 
heifers in his herd, and in estimating the yield 
of the herd he calls two heifers equal to one 
cow, though they are often better than some 
cows in American Dairyman 


WHAT CONSTITUTES JUDICIOUS 
FARMING ? 


Some years ago we heard a farmer who had 
become rich at the business remark in a con- 
versation on what might be called good or 
judicious farming, that the ‘‘test of good farm- 
ing is that every successive crop is better than 
the one that preceded it.” To obtain such an 
evidence of skilful tillage, however, for a 
large series of years, would of course be an 
impossibility, but to keep the soil in such a 
state of. fertility as to insure a full and remu- 
nerative yield when favored by the season, is 
an evidence of intelligent farming of by no 
means common occurrence. We have no 
fear of the ultimate prosperity of the agricul- 
turist who secures this encouraging result of 
his labors. We have seen extensive and high- 
ly cultivated farms by subsequent injudicious 
cultivation degenerate into barrenness; and 
we have not many miles to go to see the once 
sterile sand plains ot Jersey, by systematic 
tillage, liberally rewarding the proper labors 
of the husbandman. Land there that was for- 
merly covered with rank grasses, huckleberry 
bushes and stunted pines, now yields in an 
abundance the choicest varieties of grapes, 
pears, cherries and apples, and all the field- 
crops that can be profitably grown in the ad- 








jacent States. ‘rood tillage having developed 
the true character of this once comparatively 
unproductive soil, has in many localities en- 
hanced its pecuniary value, and there are plen- 
ty of instances where a quarter of a century 
ago land that could not be sold for five dol- 
lars an acre would not now be disposed of for 
a hundred dollars an acre. Thus, as th 
ue of the soil of New Jersey for agricultural 
purposes becomes disclosed, the quantity and 
worth of her grain, fruit and pro 
ducts steadily increase, and will continue to 


} 
Val- 


} 


vegetable 


do so. 

And all this is the result of what we simply 
call and it answers the 
question which is asked at the start German- 


town Tel. 


ucdic wus farming, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH LIVE STOCK. 


Perhaps the most extensive and 


tematic experiments in cattle-feeding ever con- 
ducted at one place has just been entered upon 
at the Ontario Agricultural College. As ma- 
ny as fifty-one head of yearlings and two-year- 


varied sys- 


old steers, with cows and heifers, have been 
stabled for the following purposes In addi- 
tion to repeating the important tests with 


corn, peas, oats, and barley, I horley’s food, 


and ensilaged green-oat fodder in the produc- 
tion of beef, it again to try 
the effects of ensilage upon the quantity and 
quality of milk and butter, and, in addition to 


is also de signe a 


these interesting inquiries, the steaming of 
food versus the same in an uncooked condi- 
tion will be thoroughly handled this winter. 


Not only so, but the three great beef breeds 
of the world have been put in a contest of 
weight-production, in such an unprejudiced 
form that must commend itself to every one. 
In the arrangement of this series, Prof. Brown 
has listed the personal interest of the one 
hundred students now enrolled. The prepa- 
ration of the food, the weighing of every diet, 
the weighing of the water drunk, the groom- 
ing, condition of health, registration of stable 
and animal temperature, exercise, and the 
other items of such an extensive undertaking 
are in the hands of eight students as superin- 
tendents. Each week a bullentin will 
sued to-every student, showing the daily and 
periodical progress or other results of each 
animal or set of animals, the food consumed, 
and other necessary information. The ani- 
mals are in groups of three, and there being 
seventeen separate experiments, the stable 
numbers fifty-one The this year has 
been improved upon, and its daily tempera- 
ture recorded in two ways that are already 
giving surprising results be 
obtained in the preservation of the green-oat 
fodder, a portable silo, holding one ton of the 
oat fodder, and a cut of permanent pasture is 
also on the card for winter use—in what man- 
ner has not yet been agreed upon. 


be is- 


silo 


Should success 


BEST FEED FOR HENS. 


Considerable difference should be made in 
the feed of poultry, according to their breed. 
I'he brahmas, cochins, and their crosses aré 
quiet, lazy sorts, and, consequently, fatten 
more easily than such as are fond of roving 
around at considerable distance from the 
house, such as Leghorns, Hamburgs, game, 
ete. Little corn or Indian meal should be fed 
to the former, exce pt in the coolest weather, 
and then we only make it about half their ra- 
tions. In spring and autumn wi them 
all they are inclined to eat during the day, a 
pudding made of one-third Indian meal and 
two-thirds wheat bran, with a sprinkling of 
whole late the afternoon, the 
ground in the yard, or near the house, for 
them to scratch and pie 
In summer we make the pudding 
only one-fourth Indian meal, and three-fourths 
wheat bran. In this about half a gill of pure 
strong brine is mixed to each gallon. A lit- 
tle brine is very healthy in the food of poul- 
try, but it must not be taken from the meat 
barrel. A tablespoonful of sulphur is excel- 
lent to mix, once a week, in the pudding, as 
this keeps lice out of the hens, and in addi- 
tion is healthy for them. So the 
quantity of wood ashes, or a gill of fine char- 
coal dust. The hens ought to have a 
plot to run on. If this cannot be had, give 
them some boiled vegetables or raw cabbage 
leaves. In summer, grass can be cut for them 
and put in their yard. Lettuce and spinach 
are excellent when no other green feed is to 
be had, and we cultivate these in our garden 
especially for them. For the most active 
breeds of fowls we give a greater proportion 
of Indian meal in their pudding. If this can 
be mixed with skim-milk it will be all the bet- 


vive 


oats, in on 


k up just before going 
to roost. 


18 same 


prass- 











ter for the production of eggs. Whole wheat 
is an excellent egg producer.— Bee and Poul- 
try Magazine. 


RAISING MUSHROOMS. 


A Philadelphia og oad says: ‘*‘It does not 
seem to be generally known in this country 


as it should be, that the production of mush- 
rooms for the provision markets of the com- 
mercial cities is an art, capable of develop- 
ment on a larger scale, just the same as the 
cultivation of potatoes, asparagus, onions, 
cabbage, ete. But such is the fact, and what 
is of more consequence, is the important con- 
sideration that cultivated mushrooms are much 
safer to eat than the wild ones, because they 
are not liable to be mixed with poisonous fun- 
gi, as the wild ones are, by the carelessness 
of the persons employed to gather them. We 
have known of some private attempts in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia to establish the culti- 
vation of mushrooms on a limited scale, for 
family use, but they failed for want of perse- 
verance and practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. There cannot, however, be much doubt 
that the art is, in a measure, as susceptible of 
extended development by American farmers 
and practical gardeners as most other crops 
known to our retail markets. The failure, 
however, on the part of so many persons in 
becoming expert growers of the mushroom in 
gardens and on farms, has produced so much 
discouragement as to leave but few successful 
cultivators of the vegetable, and in September 
and October, when the wild mushrooms are 
especially abundant, the demand for the culti- 
vated ones is very poor. In short, the only 
way to become familiar in raising this fungus 
is to be taught by experts. With regard to 
ourselves, all our attempts have been failures, 
though we tried every recommended method. 
Any farmer who pastures a few sheep ina 
fenced lot will, in a short time, in the forego- 
ing two favored months, have all the mush- 
rooms he may need for his family or for mar- 
keting.” : 





New Mernop or Wasnine Burrer.— 
A new method of washing butter has been 
patented in Germany. As soon as gathered 
in the churn in particles about a tenth of an 
inch in size, it is transferred to a centrifugal 
machine, whose drum is pierced with ies 
and lined with a linen sack that is finally 
taken out with the butter. As soon as the 
machine is set in rapid motion the buttermilk 
begins to escape; a spray of water thrown 
into the revolving drum washes out all foreign 
matter adhering to the butter; this washing 
is kept up till the wash-water comes awa 
clean, and the revolution is then continued till 
the last drop of water is removed, as clothes 
are dried in the centrifugal wringer ; the dry 
butter is then taken out, moulded and _pack- 
ed. It is claimed that the product thus so 
fully and quickly freed from all impurities, 
without any working or kneading, has a fine 
flavor, aroma and grain, and better keeping 
Se that when prepared for market in 

e ordinary way.—Dr. G. C. Caldwell, in 
N. ¥. Tribune. 
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and about two-fifths marketed. Tl ere is a 
slight decrease in acreage, but a large de- 
crease in yield in Tennessee, though the 
grain crops are fine. Texas reports about 
the same acreage, with a yield 30 per cent 
lower than last year, 90 per cent of which has 
been picked and 40 per cent marketed. As 
far as the yield is concerned these reports are 
not flattering. On two favorable points, 


picking season has been the finest ever known 
in the South, and the crop picked quicker 
than ever before ; and secondly, that in con- 
sequence of dry and favorable weather the 
staple is unusually fine.” 


IMPORTANT. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Ex pressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Granp Union Hore, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 





however, nearly all of them agree, that the | 


YOUTHFUL INDULGENCE 

in Pernicious Practices pursued in solitude, is a 
most startling cause of Nervous and General De- 
bility, Lack of Self-confidence and Will Power, Im- 
paired Memory, Despondency, and other attendants 
of wrecked manhood. Su erers should address, 
with three letter tage stamps, for large illus- 
trated treatise, pointing out unfailing means of 
of perfect cure, WorLpD’s Dispensary MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N 





Last year the Florida orange crop was estimated 
at 50,000,000 of fruit. This year just double the 
quently of oranges is expected. 


Che World Boroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 
Last Friday was Lord Mayor's day in London. 
The customary civic procession took place, proba- 
bly for the last time, and there was a banquet at 











THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


FoR 1884. 
TWO MILLIONS OF READERS WEEKLY. 


HE COMPANION gives more than two hundred stories yearly, by the 


most noted authors. 
entertaining und instructive matter. 
week, is handsomely illustrated, and is a paper for the whole family. 


Serial Stories 


The next volume will be unequalled in its variety of 
The COMPANION is published every 


order. 


3. 








NOTICE. 


We oifer for immediate selection a large stock of 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS for Fall and 
Winter wear. In anticipation of the usual demand, 
we have also arranged for a full supply throughout the 
entire season, in medium and heavy weights,—all to 
be made in our own workshops, and with as much 
care as can possibly be given to custom-made articles. 
Gentlemen who have heretofore purchased the grade 
of goods manufuctured by our house, and others who 
are looking for first-class work and material at pruden- 
tial prices, will find the present month a very favor. 
able time for careful examination. 

Among other specialties in styles more desirable for 
Winter, we shal! show a large variety in fine, extra- 
warm, soft-finished fabrics, from the Crombies of 
Aberdeen, and others who manufacture directly to our 





The general range of — for Winter Overcoats 





AMES PATENT ‘CHILLED 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS 


ee 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS 


is between $20.00 and $4.00, -the latter price, being 
for a few lots from the finest of imported goods, 
trimmed throughout with rich silk or satin. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington S8t., 


lid nonpareil measure. 

rransient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any ae : > 7 4 , 
other first-class hotel in the city. ie, been further prorogued until the 

ag The above are net prices for all advertising less | ‘hails tania Toe ete Thirty-seven lives were lost by the explosion of 
than $100 in amount. THE PORK PACKING SEASON. the Moorfield colliery at Accrington in Lancashire, 


| last Thursday. 
. | The Cincinnati Price Current says the win- 


the Guildhall in the evening. The American flag 
was conspicuous by its absence from the procession 
and the decorations. 


Alphonse Daudet 
Mrs. Oliphant 

J. T. Trowbridge 
Thomas Hardy 
C. A. Stephens 


The Foundling of Paris, by 
The Covenanter’s Daughter, by 
A Boys’ Story, by 

A Story of English Rustic Life, 
A Story of Adventure, by 














England proposes to take a new departure in the 











TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


| ter pork packing season has opened, and for 


government of Jamaica, the nature of which is not 


| the 2 » ‘ ha lled t yet publicly known. 
rhe following gentle me n, who are authorized Agents | the first week the number of hogs handled by . : one ene OP 
ihe New ENGLAND FAKE, will eanvass for oub- | packers shows up largely in excess of the | geawal rom Heypt of large mamber ofits troops , oniae the UINCY HALL B 
. | 112 Westminster St., Providence. ON 


bers and collections in the ‘following Counties in 
New England 
G. W. NYE, 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, 
F. W. CHEEVER, ... ec 
A. W. WINGATE,....-. 
ESTER BARNES, ...+.-. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
label will always show how far they have 


+» « » WORCESTER Co., Ma. 
» WASHINGTON, VT. 

« CALEDONIA Co., VT. 
» AROOSTOOK Co., ME. 
BRISTOL Co., Ms. 





farmers’ Directory, 


Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
best and most reliable in the 


The 
olumn are among the 
culy. 


DIVIDEND 


| discover any 
| vance, excepting it be in the nature of a sym- 


corresponding week last year, the ager egate 
| for eight leading centres being 210,000 hogs, 
| compared w with 151,000 for. corresponding 
| period a year ago. With this increase values 
| Pave been maintained, and in most markets 
slightly enhanced. Reports as to quality are 
variable, some packers complaining, while 
others say their purchases have killed as 
favorably or more compared with same 
time last year. ‘The market for product has 
almost steadily improved during the week, 
although very gradually until yesterday, when 
the advance was rather sharp, closing for 
J ae ary mess pork at Chicago $11 974, lard 
$7 45, short rib sides $5 90, an advance of 
874 cents per barrel on pork, 20 cents per 
100 pounds on lard, and 35 cents on sides, 
| compared with a week ago. It is difficult to 
legitimate reason for the ad- 


so, 


in that country. 

The British steamer Iris has been lost off Cape 
Villano, Spain, and 35 of her crew drowned. 

It is stated that influences are at work in certain 
circles with a view to making Lord Lorne, lately 
governor-general of Canada, the viceroy of Lre- 
land. 

The Prince of Wales has received many pressing 
invitations to make a state tour through Ireland, 
and Mr. Gladstone, with whom the prince is a 
great favorite, is encouraging his royal highness to 
make the tour, assured that his presence will have 
a most salutary effect in quieting existing troubles, 
which are daily becoming more riotous than ever 
The tories are alreatly opposing the plan of sending 
the prince to Ireland as a royal mediator, and pre- 
tend to fear that the Irish revolutionists will at- 
tempt his life. 

There is great excitement throughout Loughrea 
in Ireland, in consequence of a system of wholesale 
evictions, a direct result of the revived feuds be- 
tween the Orangemen and nationalists. The evict- 
ing landlords, before proceeding to oust their ten- 
ants, secured the protection of the police, and had 
soldiers with fixed bayonets stationed on guard 





Thrilling Adventures 


Shark-Hunting, by 

Among the Moonshiners, by 

Outwitted. An Indian Adventure, 

Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, 

Stories of the Cabins in the West, 

Adventures in the Mining Districts, 

Breaking in the Reindeer, and Other Sketches of Polar 
adventure, by 

Stories of Menageries. Incidents connected with Men- 
agerie Life, and the Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts 
for Exhibition, by 

Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzerland. The Adven- 
tures of two English boys travelling abroad at an expense 
of one dollar a day, by 


T. B. Luce 

J. Chandler Harris 
Lieut. A. Chapin 
Richard Heath 

E. J. Marston 

H. Fillmore 


W. H. Gildor 


8S. S. Cairns 


Nugent Robinson 


Of the finest Quality and best families to 
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Rare inducements offered to 
the finest quality of Stock. 
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Lakeside Stock Farm. 
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500 HEAD 


be found in Holland. 
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end for Cata- 
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A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that will play any tune, and that 


ny one, even a child, can operate, 


The Organette has gained such a world-wide reputation that 
a lengthy description of it is not necessary. It will be sufti« 
cient to say that it is a PERFECT ORGAN that Plays mechané- 
cally all the sacred airs, popular music, ongs, dances, ete. 
ete It consists of three strong bellows and sct of reeds with 
EXPRESSION box and 8WELL. A strip of perforated paper 
represents the tune, and it is on) ly necessary to place the paper 
tune in the instrument, as shown in the picture, and tore 
¢ handle, which both operates the bellows and propels the 
paper tune. The perforations in the Paper allow the right 
reeds to — ande perfect tune is the result, perfect im tame, 
nd effect, = 10ut the least knowledge ot music being 
uired "of the performer: even a little child can ¢ 


req 

it; as isshown in the picture a little girl . } 

her playmates are singing the words 2 “nO tus 4 ® song end 
best suited for the human voice to sing a, 
tains both old and young, assists in training the voice and ar- 


is tum in the key 
“it interests and enter— 


The ‘anetta is per 

It is made of solid * watuet, aeons, 

is h handsome and ornamental.. The price of 
itherto been @8, and ee demand has onset 

ye are encouraged 





known Organette, which sells for es 


NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE AND | | pathetic turn with wheat, which has pies pone — Ayng teh t 
‘ f sculators, and which | around each farm that was to be cleared. ius | E p 17t41 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. pave stention Of sponge ; prepared, the landlords and constables dispossess | amous oe Ss : eeenecinate on the mbarket at this greatly reduced price, believing that the sale 
will warrant the reduction. The Organetta, though 
THE IDEAL PARLOR STOVE, cmmnlgl sf Fe 


Thirteenth semi-annual dividend 4 per cent regular 


went to a low point under a heavy raid, and 
now many make an unreasonable ‘advance in 


the roadways. The evictions began at daylight, 


all the tenants, turning them and their effects into | 


The greatest living poets of ENGLAND, FRANCE and AMERICA vill 






















and $10. It cOntains the same number of 
reeds and plays the same 


tunes. Our offer is this 





April and October, payable October 4th, 
the se ramb le of margin deale rs, regardless of and were well under way before the neighbors of P . . r 
T 2 . 7 contribute original ms W 2 express . , i 
AT ROOM 29, ROGERS’ BUILDING. | 4 lack of improvement in the gene ral situation | the sufferers were made aware of what was going | 7 € original poems written expressly for Companion readers. me 
Stock Bonds and Mortgages for sale at par. in this country or abros ad: wah reference to | 00- Then all the farmers and farm hands for miles receipt of ®% we will send 
E. BROWN c. D. MILES lies 1 consumptive movements. It is | UR4 gathered in groups about the different Alfred Tennyson, the Organctia by express to 
SETH see , - D. MILES. | supplies and consum} ke | Scenes of eviction, and nothing but the overpower- Vi H FREE BB. worth of music, or 
ESTABLISHED 1856. the fashion of some people just ed to he ©} ing strength of the well-entrenched military pre- ictor ugo, on receipt of BE we Tm send it with 
comparisons W ith a year ago in values of hogs | vented the worst forms of rioting and bloodshed. Th Earl | for BS. 50 wew ' th email 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. | and hog product, the senuih showing a large Gen. Pryor, O’Donnell’s American counsel, will e a of Lytton, | “ rice 

J. C. Whittier, | 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Gutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone 8t., under New England Hvuse. 
Wi “. F. BROOKS. BOSTON. CHas. O. BROOKS. 


FURNITU RE. 





Established in 1836. 
rr. B. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 


FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 


w. 


“toves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, &c. | age ol prices realized for the ten months from 
151 HANOVER STREET, the first of January to the first of November ee tn Tomentn. Pe eae nce A New Profession for Young Men. The Opportu- 
4 Blackstone St BOSTON. 9 Marshall St- | were materially below the relative winter cost The reported death of M. de Brazza, the French nities for Young Men as Electrical Engineers, by Thomas A. Edison 1 x Ty 
ECR My Rovers i 
STEELBARRELS “T yan mage 


INSUR ANCE. 

Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. | 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 

eee » On71.08,00 





surplus over Re-Insurance, ... + 
r 22 7 . . 1! ~ is - ifferences > 2e . ix 
jain - g _ Fund the past ye ee ee ae “oy 66 | age prices of product at Chicago for the ten It is reported that the differences between Prussia 
me "AND EVERY LOS Ja i IN FULI I «» November 1. were on a basis | 2¥4 the Vatican relative to ecclesiastical matters = iginal in design and construction, effective and econ- Is one of the MOST NYO" DERFUL BAR: | o> "DER NOV/. Even if you have no use fora 
AND EVERY LOSS - months ending November 1, were on a basis will soon be settled, and that amicable relations be- omical in operation, and made only from the best ma- GAINS EVER OFFI Ki LN RPORTIN Myra evi setchy dong A 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. of about &6.10 for hogs. In other words, the rast “ ? , << terials by the most skilled workmen. Competition GOOLS. The price ot whic e of in is Gu ANOTHER SUCII BAI 
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on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 





| decline—but this part of the pic ture is decep- 


tive, and does not outline the real comparison 
in tae situation of affairs. 

In the first place, prices s ruling a year ago 
were reduced later on, although not to a 
great extent; but it should be borne in mind 
that the average cost basis of hog product last 
winter was considerably above a legitimate 
level; that those packers who disposed of 
their stock at a profit were those who realized 
while values were distorted by monstrous 
manipulations of the markets; that the aver- 


of product, regardless of carrying charges. 
Last winter’s average cost of hogs in the 
West for all points was $6.28 per 100 pounds ; 
| for the eight months, ending November 1, the 
average price paid was about $6.35 ; the aver- 


past year have been considerably below the 


fence, though he will probably be allowed to render 


court as his counsel. 


France. 

It is reported that M. Tirard, the French minister 
of finance, will soon resign, owing to the differences 
between him and the budget committee. 

France is not inclined to acquiesce in the propo- 
sition to settle the Tonquin imbroglio by mediation, 
and the minister of marine has presented a bill in 
the chamber of deputies asking for a supplemen- 
tary grant of 11,500,000 francs to defray the ex- 
penses of military operations in that province. 

The Chinese government will pay 300,000 francs 


explorer, in the Congo country, is officially denied. 


Germany. 
The Crown Prince Frederick William is making 
a journey to Madrid, to return the recent visit of 
King Altonso to Germany. 


not be permitted to take an active part in his de- | 


him all possible assistance short of appearing in | 


T. B. Aldrich. 


Encouragement and Advice 


Hints for Poor Farmers, by 

The Failures of Great Men, by 

A Dietary for Nervous People, 
Hints for Country House-Builders, 


The Gift of Memory, and Other Papers giving Instan- 
ces of Self-Help, by 


Thrift Lessons Learned from the European Peas- 
dE 
A Series of Papers show 
what they 


antry. Novel Papers on Househol onomies, by 
At the Ago of Twenty-One. 


ing what great men had accomplished, and 
proposed doing, at that period of their lives, by 


Cc. E. Winder 
James Parton 
Dr. W. A. Hammond 
Calvert Vaux 


Samuel Smiles 


Helen 8S. Conant 


Edwin P. Whipple 


very popular, and deservedly so, because they are or- 








Magee Stoves and Furnaces have always been 
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ent. on all others. , | unveiled at Eisleben on Saturday, is the work of 
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wards, Anna M. P routy of East Concord, Yt., to Ern- 
est A. Beck of Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
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he came from. Nothing more can be ascer- 
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—Portland Press. 
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David A. Bush to Margaret White, both of East Ded- 
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No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure until I used Hop Bitters. 
“The first bottle 


Nearly cured me ;” 
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How to Ger Sick.—Expose yourself day and 
night; eat too much without exercise; work too 
hard without rest; doctor all the time; take all the 
vile nostrums advertised, and then you will want 
to know how to get well, which is answered in three 
words—Take Hop Bitters! — 4t46 
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From The Independent. 


IN THE GRAVE-YARD OF A SEA-PORT 
TOWN. 





BY EDWARD N. POMEROY 





In this sequestered place, 
Remote from noises rude, 
Lie some, in death's embrace, 
Who looked on Nature’s face 
In her most savage mood ; 


Whose reckless barks were blown 
Within the silent seas 

Of either polar zone, 

And who to men make known 
The mysteries of these; 


Who laughed the storms to scorn, 
Crossed and recrossed the “line,” 
Cancer and Capricorn, 
And doubling cold Cape Hope 
Saw Southern icebergs shine. 


These all were heroes bold, 
Men of the Viking blood! 

Nay, one of finer mold, 

Keen-eyed as these and bold 
Hath hero-claim as good. 


She knew the storm’s refrain; 
She walked the slippery deck ; 

In the tierce hurricane 

She felt the timbers’ strain; 
She saw the sinking wreck. 


She sailed to many a port 
Where despot will was law; 
Viewed many a frowning fort, 
Heard tyranny’s retort, 
And swarthy races saw. 





Could such experience be 

Nor hardship’s harshness bring? 
Nay, tenderest heart kept she 
And truest sympathy 

For every suffering thing. 


She was a childless wife, 

Whom others’ children loved; 
For kind deeds filled her life, 
And she, through scenes of strife, 

Like a Madonna moved. 


Her youth had gone away ; 

Yet hearts with grief were wrung, 
And tears flowed fast that day 
When here we laid her clay, 

Because her heart was young. 


Afar from earth’s uproar, 
As if avoiding it 
Alike on sea or shore, 
Near those she knew before 
She sleeps on as is fit. 
Her house in ruins lies, 
Buried beneath these sands; 
But let us still our sighs, 
Because she occupies 
The house not made with hands. 


The Story Teller. 
GOLD DIGGING IN SAUGONNET. 





BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 


The amount of treasure buried by Captain 
Kidd is perfectly incaleuble, because nobody 
knows the data but Tradition, and she is such 
an arrant liar. It grows like the old chairs 
and tables, brought over in the Mayflower, or 
the wood of the true cross in lands of the 
faithful, which, even now, have become the 
largest stock of lumber outside of the State of 
Maine. 

Wherever the sturdy pirate chanced to be 
when his ship had got piled, from kelson to 
taffrail, with gems, and jewels and solid bars 
of gold, ‘‘as he sailed,” he would run into the 
first quiet cove, and bury his treasures in the 
sand, and set an elect demon to watch over 
it; and he must have had at command, whole 
legions of those bat-winged reptiles, and sooty 
pterodactyls of the under-world, so_nu- 
merous are the hiding-places of his ponies. 
All alorig the sandy flats of New Jersey he 
stowed away dinner-pots of gold coin, and 
bags of diamonds, with a frequency that is as- 
tonishing to those who fail to find them. 

The Long Island shore is lined with solid 
ingots that are not easily got out, for the imps 
that watch there are as shrewd as their father, 
and if they fail to frighten the gold hunter 
away, they will turn the whole cache into yel- 
low sand under his spade, just as he hopes to 
turn the sand into cash. 

There are, also, huge bins of the Kidd met- 
al in the heart of the primitive ledges of Dun- 
geon Rock, Lynn, so miraculously guarded 
that the most assiduous and well-directed la- 
bors have failed to come upon them. In fact, 
Kidd’s gold is like a ‘‘razor-shell,” the solen ; 
you dig for it, and it digs off, keeping provok- 
ingly near your spade and pick, and after you 
have blasted the rock for years, and got only 
your literal ‘‘pile of rocks,” you are driven 
by sheer desperation, to blast the luck, a pro- 
fanity to which one is naturally led by famil- 
iarity with evil spirits. 

Living as we do, on the Saugonnet coast, 
we have hesitated, and delayed to mention 
that a considerable store of the Kidd treasure, 
packed in pots, and kettles, and iron chests, 
lies to this day—as snugly as it ever did—un- 
der the sand dunes of the East shore, and so 
undisturbed has it been for the last half centu- 
ry, that the legion who guarded it have for a 
long while been off duty, playing the truant 
among the inhabitants of this secluded and 
virtuous region; wherefore we have been the 
more reluctant to draw the attention of ad- 
venturers to these rare deposits, hoping that 
something might turn up, or cave in, or wash 
away, and the treasure so laxly guarded, 
might fall into our hands without a struggle. 

As a warning to any rash exploiters, we 
record the fearful experience of the men who 
last invaded the goblin treasury, and how one 
of them was carried away bodily, by the 
guardian monster of the place. If, in the 
narrative, we seem to whistle to keep up our 
courage, and do not always keep on the grim 
face of funeral decorum, it is, partly, that the 
tale be not too tragic, and partly that it was 
none of our funeral, anyway, and, conclusive- 
ly, that not even the mourners are left, and 
nothing but the gold is where it was. 

It came to pass on the night of the 11th of 
September, 1809, or, possibly, as our memo- 
ry of that period is a little misty, it was the 
9th of September, 1811—let us have accuracy 
rather than piquancy—that Hezekiah Elbow- 
er, in the familiar language of neighborly af- 
fection designated Ki, and Josiah his brother, 
for euphony, symphony and brevity, called 

Si, and one Stephen Kilby known by the 
rather frightful, imperative agomen Kil, were 
the daring projectors of this terrible expedi- 
tion. 

In these days, when ghosts are linen weav- 
ers, kitchen servants, and parlor playthings ; 
when even young girls amuse themselves with 
trundling that little devil’s wheelbarrow— 
Planchette—with the master aboard—one can 
hardly appreciate the courage required to face 
the wrath of infuriated goblins and jealous 
imps, in those days, and among the ruder 
populace who were nursed on ‘‘boogar- 
stories” instead of science. These were 
plucky fellows, as you will see, bottle-broth- 
ers who drank confidingly from the same jug, 
hugged each other’s heels tenderly in the same 
ditch, and went to bed the next morning with 
the same headache. ‘Temperance had not 
been invented, and New England rum was the 
most cheerful form that molasses could as- 
sume, as a domestic luxury. Over their im- 
aginations the golden streets of the New Je- 
rusalem, so far away and dim, if indeed they 
had ever heard of that municipality, would 
not have exercised a control like that of the 
near deposits of gold and jewels, which lay 
only a mile off, among the sand hills of the 
East Shore, where the sharp sedges hissed 
and shrieked in the Atlantic gales. 

The tradition had been familiar to them 
from boyhood, and from long habit of faney- 
ing where the best diggings lay. they had 
come to have a very definite feeli € of cer- 
tainty about it, till, finally, as a clinching con- 
firmation of their conjectures, Si Elbower 
dreamed that he sat eating peanuts on ‘Brim- 
mer’s Flowerbed,” the largest of the sandhills, 
derisiyely so named, when the very old split- 
hoof himself came suddenly and snatched 
them away. This left hardly a doubt that 
here was the true spot, though not giving a 
cheerful omen of their success. 

After days of weary farm-work between the 
sranite ledges, they had nights of quiet drink- 
ing, over the project of unearthing that treas- 
ure, when in low, longing, hungry and thirsty 
consultation, they balanced their chances and 
the little brown jug alternately. This last, 
their poetic fancy had named ‘the little 
brown maiden,” and to her they certainly 
showed the rare virtue of an unjealous con- 
stancy. 

But there was that strange, somewhat in- 
scrutable servant of His Sulphurous Majesty, 
that kept watch and ward there. Would = 
let up? How did he look? What might, 
could or should he do if invaded? And w 
were the chances of escape, should he ap- 
pear? Was there any particularly powerful 
collection of -+hog Latin” that would take the 
kink out of his tail, and send him screeching 
to his barber to recoil it with his hot tongs! 
Such were the questions they asked of each 
other; such the perils they anticipated. 
With this wholesome fear of the evil one, 
which, in such fellows seems as notable an 
example of filial piety as we could expect, 
they had an unexpressed feeling of self-justifi- 
cation im their scheme, which, had it come to 
the surface as an idea, would have been to 
this purpose : 

“Here, now, is treasure in the hands of the 
adversary, 80 ¢ ; and here are we, who 
do not know a pulpit from a pediment, unless 
it be the imp-pediment that keeps us from 
our fortune ; ‘and what possible difference can 
it make to his irreverence whether this gold 
be continued in charge ofa shoal of fagged- 
out imps, who can never use it, or come into 
our hands, that are fresher, if not cleaner, 
and still all in the family, as you may say ?” 

The reasoning was clear, though it never 
took shape in words, and the comteaion of it 
was & ae ont in,” though the 
wet kelp on Briggs’s was as swarming 

with kelpies as with sand fleas, and Brim- 
mer’s Flowerbed should it ap with noth- 
devil-in-the- 
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of the walls, now frightening themselves with 
the rest, as they 
of geese in the shelter of the bogs ; and, again 


fashion in his seraglio, peremptorily told them 


ways at once for a more frightful goblin, with 
manners even more peremptory. 
‘might have been seen,” but they were not ; 
so, while they stumble on towards the sea, 
you shall have their doggery types by the in- 
stantaneous process. 

By favor of an elegant binocular strabismus, 
Si Elbower was admirably adapted to — 
watching, for while his left eye was set a lit- 
tle east by north, with a horizontal bend sinis- 
forty, south southeast; and his nose, which 
either eye, wound with a half-spiral to the 
left. But failing as a guide, it still shone as 
a beacon, for the fires of many a distillery 
burned purple in its turret; none of your 
flashing, intermittent or revolving lights, but 
ready at all hours, like dinner at an Irish 
restaurant. Had he ever studied Latin, you 
might think hima painful example of sus- 

ended development, stuck in the rudiments, 

e was so often ejaculating his ‘hic, hic,” but 
never a ‘‘hujus,” while he would not decline 
a drink in any language. Perhaps his mind, 
like a perpetuated puppy, had been dwarfed 
on burnt rum. 

His brother Ki prided himself upon his 
courage rather than his good looks. Red- 
eyed, low-browed, with coarse, shaggy locks, 
and a black-and-tan stubble a quarter of an 
inch long, over most of his face, through 
which, down the delta of his chin, meandered 
yellow rills from some Nile of tobacco juice, 
whose mouth you could see, but whose source 
was lost in some unexplained, savage wilds— 
he was, withal, not quite a beauty. Secure 
his confidence with a glass of grog, and he 
would frankly confess that he was ‘‘not afraid 
of the devil;” he had reached that point in 
their mutual rclations which ‘‘casteth out all 
fear.” If His Supreme Ugliness, coming up- 
on Ki in the twilight, could have reciprocated 
the boast, there would have been a brave cou- 
ple of them, that’s all. 

The third man, Kil, though adorned with a 
frightful pet name, was mild-tempered, 
smooth-headed, and even a trifle silly, after 
courting the “little brown maiden.” He 
early took an adipose turn, grew round and 
bulging, here and there, and acquired a new 
name, by way of elegant variety, ‘‘Meat- 
Eyes,” they called him, and the —_* that 
sprung from his (tender) loins. Satellite of 
the Elbowers, what you might call an up-late 
spheroid, he revolved about Ki and Si, being 
drawn to the first by his courage, and ‘‘a 
chaw,” and to the latter for guidance and a 
drink. 

While flattering themselves that they be- 
lieved in nothing out of sight, all three were 
singularly superstitious; and with natures 
agreeably matched, they would much rather 
dig gold than potatoes, and they were now on 
the eve of becoming the future millionaires of 
Saugonnet, if the powers of darkness should 
not prove jealous of their superior attrac- 
tions. 

On reaching the shore they laid down their 
tools, carefully crossed in pairs, and mutter- 
ing over them something they never learned 
in Sunday School, by way of a charm, which 
was all the more curious, as nobody had im- 
agined they were charming fellows. How 
they listened for the rustle of leathern wings, 
the clank of chains, or ‘‘squeak and gibber” 
of uneasy ghosts; the sharp grass hissed 
them, the pebbles laughed and chuckled, but 
nothing squeaked beyond their own dry 
throats, that were soon well lubricated from 
the jug. 

Then they gravely surrounded the sand hill 
where the gold lay, with twenty rods of hocus 
pocus recited in concert, as learned from a 
‘conjuring book,” that a Jew peddler sold to 
Ki, years , boary and it’s more than possible 
they mispronounced some uncouth word, or 
lost some potent syllable to their own harm, 
for fiends who watch buried gold are sharp as 








ly, however ill-fared in pronunciation, only 
Kil did swear a little more than his fat should 
answer for under other circumstances—as if 
foreseeing itself all in the fire, and Si seemed 
a trifle hoarse when some most tremendous 
words fell from his lips, as: ‘‘Abra-ca-da-bra- 
abire! conjuro te scale-ratissime !” 

But Ki rolled them off sturdily, though he 
must have nicknamed some of the Nandis- 
landish dignitaries fearfully, for he was inter- 
rupted once or twice by a shrill hiss, and a 
great groan shuddered through the air when 
they ended. Just then along line of pallid 
surf, crested with pale fire, marched suddenly 
up to the gray beach, and the breaker which 
began with a whoop at their very feet, ran 
miles away into the darkened east with a less- 
ening roar, till the dull thunder grew toa 
low, incessant moan. 

Because Si could look both ways at once, 
he was chosen to patrol the ground bebind the 
sand hills. If a man appeared, he was to 
whistle like the quail that 1s always in pursuit 
of “Bob White.” If the very Old Fellow 
himself presented an appearance in any shape, 
Si was to yell ‘‘murder!” and it should be, 
“save who can, without looking to see who 
takes the hindmost.” 

This arranged, all hands rekindled their 
courage by kissing the ‘‘brown damsel,” and 
it was touching to see three such ‘‘ardent” 
lovers devoted to one mistress, with no shad- 
ow of jealousy. Si went to his beat with both 
eyes on the alert, while Ki and Kil, with 
coats off, proceeded to shovel sand as if their 
masters were indeed at their elbows. They 
broke ground in the form of a cross; not a 
word must they speak within the charmed cir- 
cle, or the spell would be broken, they must 
throw nothing to the left, at the same peril, 
with other equally sensible and vital precau- 
tions. It takes a gross disbeliever in Provi- 
dence to exhibit such faith in the power that 
makes unrighteousness. Their pious neigh- 
bors, sneered at for credulity, would have 
smiled to see these fellows thus celebrating 
the mysteries of their subterranean religion, 
in the sweat of unutterable profanity and the 
odor of bad rum. 

They paused often to breathe, listen and 
caress the jug, and the more they hugged it 
the better could they see. The surf never be- 
fore burned with such lurid phosphorescence. 
Was Lucifer in it; and should they find their 
match? When they had removed about three 
donkey loads of sand it chanced that their ex- 
cavation was a narrow, obl pit, with a 
man at each end, waist-deep in the earth ; 
when both were startled at once by its strik- 
ing resemblance to a grave. Kilby sprang 
out with a shudder, and pe: his spade in 
the bank to break it down and defeat the evil 
— ins manner of =e fools who aor 
the pro to esca prophecy. Kiah, 
too, shivered, but tase cursed his coward- 
ice, and dashed his spade with an atoning ve- 
hemence into the bottom of the pit, where it 
struck something which gave back a metallic 
clang! jnst as the sand, disturbed by Kilby, 
broke in and buried him to his knees. 

The clink of the metal struck fire in his im- 
agination, which the caresses of the ‘‘damsel” 
had made very tinder, as Pat would say; 
"twas the iron ey he was right upon it! 
and that cowardly movement of Kil and the 
falling sand made him swear. He was used 
to it; he was too free to have even himself 
for a master; his tongue was an ass without a 
bridle, and it reared and ran with him. The 
was broken, and so was his shovel. The 
sky seemed suddenly darker, the roar of the 
waves deeper, their flame more lurid, and the 
hiss of the sedges a more bitter scorn. Then 
a sullen, terrific sound, half a hoarse bark and 
half a smothered growl and a fierce trampling 
of feet on the resounding beach, startled their 
ears, and before they could do so much as 
say, ‘The devil’s after us,” a voice that was 


sand . Kill Ki! Kill Ki!” as if 
he who had the charmed lid should 
first taste the infernal . He, poor 


raised a clamor from an acre 
rousing a huge gobbler, who, squatting turkey 
to ‘‘quit!”"—and they quitted, looking both 
They 


by loose boulders and flat junipers, while 
ach plum 
oeal 


and held it steep as the house-roof. The sea 


front was naked sand; the landward slope : 
was fringed base by a heather-like vege- | powerless captive! It was, indeed he, callin 
tation, not a foot high, which swarmed more | upon Kil and Ki for rescue, and not the fien 
than a foot deep with mosquitoes and wood- | denouncing death to the bold invader. But 
ticks, and the genuine race of the ‘‘wicked | this was not so clear to Ki, who wrang him- 
flea,” enough to empty the veins and pick the | self out of his boots and struck a chalk line 


sleeper, before he could 


rouse enough to inquire for the missing en- 


ination was right in mak- 
ings who 
carried a smell of matches in their invisible 
pockets, they must have felt quite at home in 
On this event- 
ful night of the 9th of September 1811—if, 
this"be the true date—though we rather in- 
éline to. the other, for reasons which shall be 
set forth at large, in the fifth volume of our 
of Memorabilia of Sau- 

net”——the sky was curtained with white 
one clouds which hung in lovely’ folds about 
the horizon and over the waters, their edges 
fringed with a subdued mouse color. There 
was a moon nearly life size, who put her 
in the curtains, 
now and then, as if to see that all was quiet, 
but soon withdrew, and at length forgot to 
supposed everybody was 


Ki and Si and Kil were never so very wide 


Had the moon kept up her watch, they 
might have been seen trudging across the 
pastures, with shovels, picks and crowbars on 
their shoulders, and a two-quart jug of New 
England rum in a bag for a chest protector, 
now stumbling over a sleeping ox in an angle 


ter, the mght eye was elevated at an angle of 


he could never follow and take the benefit of 


| that instant Kilby was dashed to the earth by 
| a flame-eyed monster with cloven hoofs that 
rushed by repeating its rasping, barking 
growl; and oh, horrors! by the dum light he 
could see it had Si Elbower on its back a 


for home through bog and brar ble, over rocks 
and walls, leaving everything behind—except 
his friend Kilby, whose perilled fat ran as 
though it had already been in the fire. 

Upon the first encounter Ki thought him 
another of the evil brood hot and hungry and 
all the worse for appearing to be well fed ; but 
just then the moon peeped through her cur- 
tains, and he saw his mistake and slackened 
his pace, as the barking sound was more re- 
mote, and Si was still. Kilby would have 
been very pale with terror had he not been 
very red with running; and Kiah’s stubble 
seemed to have bleached sensibly in five min- 
utes, in spite of its nicotine dye. 

**Poor Si!” panted Kilby, ‘‘we shall never 
see him again! Do you s’pose it'll eat him?” 
Ki trembled with a twinge of unwonted re- 
morse. 

“Ef I hadn’t been such a klamed fool as ter 
speak! [ hit the old ir’n chist sure’s ye’r born! 
And that’s what roused the thing up!” 

“Oh, dear!” grunted Kilby; ‘*I believe my 
shins are scorched to a blister, where the crit- 
ter hit me with his split foot ; and didn’t you 
hear a kind of a Sizzle in the wet sand?!! 

Ki dropped into the confessional. 

‘Wal, ba a naiver b'lieved there was sech 
a bein’ ef I hadn't a-seen ‘im wi’ my own eyes 
and ears!”—a peculiar way of seeing which 
ought to satisfy the most incredulous. 

Conversation, which is always a difficult art, 
is doubly so when one is running for life, with 
no proper light to discriminate between rock 
and grass, and pit-holes where rocks once 
were, and water still is; and yet these fugi- 
tives, in their haste and terror, managed to 
make their nuncupatory wills, solemnized by 
the far beating of cloven feet, and fitful flash- 
es of fiery eyes over the ‘‘cat-tail pend,” for, 
in fact, the “lightning bugs” had not yet 
blown out their candles. 

**Ki!l” gasped Kilby, ‘if you get home and 
I never do, I give you my long goose-gun and 
the old Continental powder-horn.” 

**Kil!,” responded Kiah, not to be outdone 
in posthumous generosity, ‘‘Ef you fetch an’ 
I don’t, I gi’ yer that flock ’scovy ducks in 
the heater piéce.”* 

Be it known, oh children, that a ‘theater 
piece” is a triangular bit of ground, so named 
from its resemblance to an old-fashioned flat- 
iron; but the suggestion of anything hotter 
than he was now undergoing, made Kil gasp 
and mop his brow with his sleeve. 

Men feel easier when their wills are made, 
so they dropped into a gentle dog-trot, having 
already reached the highway, and jogged on 
in silence till Kilby arrived at his own gate— 
a tumble down bar-way in a crazy wall, where 
he groaned a parting sigh for Si. ‘*Oh, dear 
me! D*ye b’lieve it did eat him up?” ‘*Do'no,” 
snorted Ki, on the trot; ‘‘ef he hez, that’s 
enough for once, he shan’t bolt me a-top of 
‘im!” and with this fraternal valedictory over, 
he was safe at home in three minutes more. 

Kilby met his much-afllicted spouse on the 
threshold of his deor, for she had been watch- 
ing out anxiously for her belated lord, and he 
sank upon the floor at her feet exclaiming in 
the sing-song tone of a ‘‘hard-shell exhorter :” 
“Oh, Tildy Jane! I'm happy now-a! Oh, I'm 
happy now-a!” And Tildy Jane, astonished 
as she was at his appearance was yet more as- 
tonished at his speech, thinking that he was 
either tipsy, or had met with a sudden change. 
But his only feeling was a sense of safety. 
Not the kiss of the ‘brown damsel” would 
have been so sweet to him then as the sight of 
his own true wife, and she, poor thing, in her 
long, ghostly robes and high-flaring cap-bor- 
der, more picturesque than elegant, would 
have been anything but reassuring to a stran- 
ger in a similar fright. : 

Now while the contrite Kilby reveals to his 

lady the whole fearful drama, we will go back 
to look up the crisp bones of Josiah, to find if 
there be anything left for Christian burial, 

When he had cautiously traversed the 
rounds for an hour, not once getting sight of 
an imp or goblin, and only once having his 
heart hop into his mouth, as a flock of quails 
whirred up under his very nose, he enlarged 
his circuit, and, just beyond the first sand-hill. 
came upon a granite doorway, over which 
hung an awning of flat junipers like an um- 
brella very wide open; on the ground was an- 
other flat juniper, spread out like a rusty 
green door-mat, and out through the door- 
way was the dim sea, weltering and moaning. 
He started to walk through. It must have 
been at the moment when Ki struck the iron 
gold chest, for the green mat sunk under him, 
he stumbled forward, the earth opened, and a 
terrific creature rose with a frightful snort and 
snatched him away. It was Captain Brim- 
mers’s gigantic porker, that had the run of 
the shore pasture, dug clams and roots, and 
made his bed under the juniper. Si, who was 
thinking more of starting the old enemy than 
disturbing one of his carriers, felt that now, 
surely, things had got reversed, that the rider 
had turned horse and was taking him down a 
steep place into the sea; and as people in 
great terror always do the wrong thing, in- 
stead of just tumbling off into the sand, he 
clung desperately to the long bristles, and the 
frightened beast ran, snorting, seaward, as if 
his old rider had him again. To topple over 
Kilby, and scare Ki out of his boots was done 
‘in the twinkle of a pig's eye,” as they say, 
and before Si could become aware of what 
sort of beast had him in freight, the creature 
was in full career for the home of his pighood, 
as demoralized a swine as ever ran since the 




















pedagogues to scent a false accent, and there the sand and dragged several rods before it 
was, certainly, a loop-hole somewhere. Nev- | occurred to him to let go, he was so absorbed 
ertheless, they went through their spell sturdi- | with the difficulty of hanging on, and his 


an smoke would prove highly d 
ew 
Neither of 


days of the Samaritans. Si was tumbled into 


dazed wits hardly took in the situation when 
he saw the huge brute kick back the sand with 
a great ‘‘grumph!” and leave the lonely dunes 
to nature and to him. 

With slow deliberation he gathered up all 
the parts of himself, much doubting if he 
should find everything, and stood swaying 
fore and aft, as in a heavy swell; and while 
the moon condescendingly held her lantern he 
soliloquized thus : 

“If this ‘ere (hic) is Si Elbower, and that 
(hoe) was the devil, then (hac) I've had a 
(hic)deliv’rance, and a (hc) scrape; but if 
that (hoc) was me, and (hic) I am the devil, 
(hoc) then, begracious, he’s got away from 
me!” 

After revolving the problem a long while, 
and getting it a little clearer at every revolu- 
tion, he concluded that it was he that had es- 
caped, for which he congratulated himself in 
hoc Latin and crept off home in a path that 
followed the divious trend of both his eyes and 
his nose. 

Kidd’s gold is still in the bank, though not 
securing so much interest as formerly. Day- 
light revealed the fact that the fiend had 
turned the iron chest to a slab of granite, be- 
fore turning himself to a ponderous porker, 
and mourntully the Saugonnet gold diggers 
gathered up their tools and retired to safer 
industries, sadder indeed, but not much 
wiser. 


General Miscellany. ; 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS IN 
LONDON. 


As every American knows who has visited 
London, the underground railway system is 
one of the most extraordinary systems of lo- 
comotion in the world. Subterranean Lon- 
don is literally honeycombed by tunnels 
branching off in all directions, so that, while 
wagons and hansoms rumble overhead, innu- 
merable trains shriek and groan as they thread 
their way in darkness beneath the busy 
thoroughfares. When it was proposed to 
construct this underground railway system, 
much opposition was made to the scheme. It 
was believed that the thundering of the trains 
would shake down the houses above, and that 
to enter the long tunnels would be certain 
death to any person venturesome enough to 
attempt it. 

When the opposition was overcome, after a 
long struggle between the promoters and the 
citizens, and the first portion of the system 
was completed, it was soon discovered that 
instead of the underground railways being a 
public danger, they were in reality a great 
public benefit. They took an enormous 
amount of traffic off the already crowded pub- 
lic thoroughfares, and provided a speedy 
means of communication with the most dis- 
tant parts of the metropolis such as was im- 
possible under the old-fashioned modes of 
traversing the streets of London. Indeed, it 
is owing to the underground railway system 
that the Eng'ish metropolis now possesses 
means of rapid communication such as is pos- 
sessed by no other large city in the world. 
The system consists of two rings of subterra- 
nean tunneling—an inner and an outer. The 
outer ring was long ago completed. Within 
the next six months the inner circle will be 
completed, at a cost of something like $15,- 
000,000 a mile. Underground mdon will 
then be ramified by a complete reticulation of 
tunnels, and it will be possible to reach any 
= of the gigantic suburbs in less than an 

ur. 
eee com objectors to the under- 

ilway system appeared before 

the promoters, they based ther opposition to 
the scheme mainly on two grounds—that it 
would cause a vast diminution in the value of 
and that the noxious vapors and the 





ous to d exer health and safety. 
these objections -has been rer ae realized. 
etropolitan 


Where property was injured the 
Railwa ion; and 


were bored through the roof of the tunnel, 
and the open character which was given to all 
the stations. 
One danger, however, which was not 
dreamed of in connection with the under- 
nd railways, was the presence of infernal 
machines in the tunnels, and the instantaneous 
death and injury of unsuspecting nore 
by their explosion. The terrible affairs which 
occurred in London of late, cannot be at- 
tributed to an explosion of fire damp. With 
trains traveling continuously at three minute 
intervals through the tunnels, foul air would 
inevitably be driven through the air holes or 
out at the open stations, which are situated at 
very short distances from each other.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 





EXPECTATION. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





We rode into the wooded way ; 

Below us wide the shadows lay; 

We rode, and met the kneeling day ; 
We said: “It is too late. 


“The sun has on ped into the west; 
The mountain holds him to her breast— 
She folds and hushes him to rest. 

For us it is too late, 


“To see the leaf take fire now, 

To see and then to wonder how 

The glory pauses on the bough 
While panting grass-tops wait.”’ 


When, lo! the miracle came on. 

A road-side turn—a moment gone— 

And far the sun low lying shone; 
The forest stood in state. 


Transtigured, spread the silent space ; 

The glamour leaped about the place, 

And touched us, swept from face to face. 
We cried: “Not yet too late!” 


But one, who nearer drew than all, 
Leaned low and whispered: “*Suns may fall 
Or flash; dear heart! I speak and call 

Your soul unto its fate. 


“Tread bravely down life’s evening slope, 

Before the night comes, do not grope! 

Forever shines some small, sweet hope, 
And God is not too late.” 





FASHIONABLE DOGS. 

‘Some points on dogs? Certainly. There 
are a great many points about dogs; more 
than you would care to print.” The speaker 
was a dealer in pets on South Eighth street, 
and as he spoke, a chorus of barks, which came 
from the back-yard, attested the presence of 
howlers and growlers of all grades. 

**You know there are fashions in dogs, as 
in everything else. A lady who pretends to 
follow the fashion would no more be seen on 
the street leading a last year’s dog then she 
would wear a two-year-old bonnet or an old- 
style dress. It would be a loss of prestige to 
her that would be very damaging to her stand- 
ing as one of fashion’s votaries. Like other 
fashions, too, that of dogs is subject to many 
changes. Not to go back too far, we will 
begin with the black and tan. While they 
lasted they were very popular, but they have, 
as a breed, gone out of date. In England 
the black tan is a good deal larger dog than he 
is in America. 
this country a pet-dog must, as a rule, be 
small, and the smaller the better for fashion’s 
purpose. While in England a common weight 
for this variety is fifteen pounds, they have 
been bred here so small that when 2 years old 
they only weighed a pound and a quarter. 
Such an animal would be worth $100. The 
skye-terrier superseded the black and tan and 


the Yorkshire, which, by the way, is nothing 
more nor less than a smaller edition of the 
skye, procured by breeding from the smallest 
obtainable specimens of the skye, until a very 
small animal was produced, looking like the 
skye in everthing but size. The system of 


to diseases of a scrofulous nature. Those I 
have named are dogs of the past, as much as 
the poodle or spitz. They are dogs that 
have had their day and must now give way to 
those whose day is to come.” 


coming from?” 

‘*The coming dog is the fox-terrier. To be 
perfect he must have a small body, white in 
color, a black head and a small white triangle 
on the forehead. There are not many of 
them extant yet, but it is not hard to see that 
the pug will soon be cast aside for his more 
sprightly successor. Mrs. Smith already has 
one; as soon as Mrs. Jones sees it she must 
have one, too, and then it will not be long be- 
fore Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Robinson will have 
fox-terriers, too. By that time there will be 
another style in vogue. Of course he will 
come from abroad, where all high-bred dogs 
are born, or are supposed to be. But a great 
many that are bought under the impression 
that they are late importations have never 
been out of the city, and it is very likely that 
the aristocratic favorite who, after he has been 
in a Walnut street mansion two weeks will 
eat nothing more common than custards, has 
been brought up on scrapple. Many ladies 


dogs from the men who have just arrived with 
them from Europe. Some cute customer has 
become aware of this and buys common dogs 
up town and smears dirt and grease into their 
coats. He stations himself near the wharf 
when a steamer has arrived and salutes ma- 
dame with: 

‘Very fine dog. Him good stock. Fetch 
him over in engine room. He very dirty, but 
look good when he’s washed.” 

‘‘Madame, knowing very little about dogs, 
buys him at a pretty stiff price, under the im- 
pression that she is getting & bargain. Oth- | 
ers color common dogs to suit the demand. 
There is a great deal of this kind of thing 
done. There is a barber in this city who has 
a pretty good business in fixing up dogs for 
sale—shearing, dyeing, and curling them in 
the most approved style.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 


“Oh, no! Many of the finest specimens we | 
have, come from alleys where there is scarcely | 
enough to raisethem on. That pair of span- 

iels there,” pointing to two silken-haired, | 
black-and-white beauties, who were frisking | 
about in the little yard attached to their ken- 
nel, ‘‘were raised by a Russian emigrant in an 

alley not far from here, who sometimes had | 
scarcely enough to eat, They are worth $150 | 
but that man would not part with them until 
he was compelled to do it.” 

‘*What has become of the Spitz?” 

‘*The spitz is in bad favor with most peo- 
ple, but we still sell a good many to Ger- 
mans. .They are sold, though, as Pomerani- 
ans. A spitz by any other name smells just 
as sweet. 

“Among wealthy men, shepherd dogs are 
great favorites. I sold one to a prominent 
newspaper man some time ago, but he brought 
him back afterward and bought a lot of new 
chickens. The dog had used the old lot up 
so badly that they were not good for any- 
thing. ‘There is a class of people, too, what 
have plenty of money, that have their favor- 
ites among the dog kind, and are not carried 
away by every new furor. That's the reason 
Philadelphia has so many fine Newfoundlands. 
There are more good specimens of that va- 
riety than in most localities. Some good 
stock was introduced years’ ago, and it has 
been kept up. Bull-dogs are a queer fancy 
for a lady, eh?” 

“Tes.” 

“I know a lady on Walnut street who will 
have no other kind, and she will not buy one, 
either, until he has been ‘turned up’—that is, 
set to fight with another, to see whether he 
has grit. She becomes very much excited 
over such a scene and always buys the win- 
ning dog. She has lots of money.” 

‘“‘When a dog goes out of style what is 
done with him? Throw him away like old 
clothes ?” : 

‘‘Suppose you don't want to throw away 
your old clothes,” replied the dealer; ‘‘you 
sell ‘em or give ‘em to your poor relatives, 
don’t you ? Fast so with dogs. You can’t 
lay them away in the garret, and if you have 
a fine house you don’t want it full of old- 
fashioned dogs. If you want to follow the 
styles you will have to sell your pets about 
once a year, and sell them cheap, too. Sec- 
ond-hand dogs are just like ever)thing else 
second-hand. No matter how good they are, 
people won't pay much for them. 

“Yes, we raise a very large number of 
dogs every year. Last year we sold about 
eight hundred. It pays us to have the style 
change once in a while.”— Philadelphia Times. 





MODERN SERMONS. 


It is a melancholy fact that sermons are too 
often irritating and depressing. Instead of 
being exalted into a nobler atmosphere, we 
sometimes leave a church, feeling worse than 
when we went in. We have been wearied; 
and when men are weary they are apt to be 
cross. The weariness is not altogether the 
fault of either preacher or hearer. Clergy- 
men are called on to preach too often, ll 
but that is their fault—they are apt to preach 
too long. 
A clergyman, for the most part, lives ina 
rofessional groove. His duties, and often 
Dis inclination, keep him from a constant in- 
terchange of thought with men who look on 
life from a different standpoint. His thoughts 
and his mode of expression are apt to be dis- 
tinctly clerical. Much preaching, is, there- 
fore, like the march of a s army, in which 
the soldiers are multiplied by reappearance. 
If there were fewer sermons, preachers could 
speak with freshness, and congrega- 


tions would be to listen with ‘greater 
attention. If srs could limit their ser- 


mons by the extent of their ideas, we should 
have little cause for complaint. We should 
lose the sermonsof the celebrated ‘‘Mother 
Hubbard” type, in which a text is twisted in- 
to every form of speech, and repeated with 
variations over and over again. 

And, what is more to be desired even than 
this, that preachers would no | make 
those violent efforts to gain attention, which 











company gave 
pay My * er fete 
was obviated by the numerous air holes which 





too often lead them into what is unfit for the 


There he is a ratter, but in | 


held his own for a while, only to give way to | 


breeding dogs down so much below the nor- 


mal size renders them very delicate and liable | 


‘‘What is the coming dog and where is he | 


go to the American steamship wharves to buy | 


occasion. Among these efforts, attempts at 
realism often produce the most unpleasant re- 
sults. It is dangerous to be wise above that 
which is written, and to attempt to fill in what 
the Scripture leaves out. False realism in 
narrative, unpleasant familiarity in words, 
stale quotations, and inappropriate bursts of 
indignation, are signs that preachers preach 
too often and too long.— The Saturday Re- 
view. 





FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

For little girls, guimpe dresses take the 
place of Mother Hubbards, and are really low 
in the neck, with short-puffed sleeves, worn 
over a high-necked waist of silesia, that is 
covered at the top in square-yoke shape, with 
tucks of the cashmere, and have cashmere 
sleeves. The loose, full dress, fastens be- 
hind, is square in the neck, and its fulness is 
held in five box-pleats, each an inch wide, 
from the neck down nearly to the foot, alike 
in front and back; some fine tucks and a hem 
or embroidery, are at the foot. These will 
be generally worn by girls from two to six 
years of age. These guimpe dresses will also 
be worn by little girls from eighteen months 
to two years of age, and will be made in pale 
blue, rose-colored or ruby cashmere. 

In speaking of jackets for little girls, the 
Bazar says: Sacks, or walking-coats of cloth 
or velvet for little girls from two to five years 
old, have the broad-back forms that give a 
square, short-waisted look ; these are double- 
pleated in the seam, and have only single 
yleats turned under next the side form. The 
French back of two pieces without side forms, 
is used on many of these little coats of dark 


very far back. A cord of satin or passemen- 
terie is the only trimming needed for these 
coats, and the whole of the expense is put in- 
to the thick, warm, soft material, as that sim- 
ple design requires but little labor in making. 
High-shouldered capes of the dress material, 
are added to the cloth and velvet princesse 
dresses of the larger girls. 

The long Newmarket coat with a pointed 
hood, will be the favorite wrap for girls from 
six to sixteen years of age. This is made of 
plain, or of checked, or of striped cloth of 
dark colors, and covers the wearer from the 
neck down to the foot of her dress skirt. It 
may be either single or double-breasted, and 
has all the fulness in two box pleats in the 
back. 
the popular colors for these useful cloaks that 
are buttoned their entire length with figured 
metal buttons to match the cloth. Newer 
plaid cloth coats have full sleeves pleated to a 
cull, a velvet cape that laps to the left should- 
er, and are pointed with a bag of ecru leather, 
that is worn strapped over the right should- 





er. 

Jerseys are as much in favor with the child- 
ren, as they are with the mothers, and are 
| very much worn, especially in the dark wools, 
such as garnet, brown, and navy blue. They 
are worn either with white or colored skirts 
They are very pretty with plaid or striped 
wool skirts, which have a sash drapery to 
| match. 
| 





English walking hats of soft felt, trimmed 
with velvet bands, and a single bird ora 
group of wings, are worn by girls from eight 

| to fourteen years of age. Cloth turbans like 
| the cloth of which the costumes are made, are 
also worn a great deal. Little girls wear 
large hats of velvet or felt, with wide, soft 
brims, irregularly indented, and turned up 
capriciously as suits the face. The nodding 
ostrich tips in Kate Greenaway 
grouped near the front, are used on these 
large hats that are set far back on the head. 
The hair is still cut in the bang, which begins 
far back at the curve of the head, and is worn 
with little crimping and no ribbons. 

Large collars are still in vogue for small 
children, made of linen, or scrine-edged with 
embroidery, while for more dressy occasions 
| the Irish point lace is used. Soft-colored 
| stockings, with the preference given to black, 
and buttoned shoes, without heels, are worn 
by little girls. 

© on Lal . . . ° 
| There 1s very little change in the fashions 
for boys. Knickerbocker trousers and sacks 
with wide belts are in great favor. Scotch 
| cloths and mixed cheviots are chosen for the 
every-day clothes, and for the best suits, 
brown, blue and hunter's green tricot. The 
| straight pantaloons have four buttons on the 
outside seam at the knee, or they are fitted 
| there with a strap and a buckle. They fit 
closely, and are worn with long, ribbed black 
| stockings. 

The Knickerbocker sacks are made with 
box-pleats from the neck down, and a wide 
belt worn very low to look Jong-waisted, and 
which may pass all around the body, or else 
begin next to the back pleats, and cross only 
the sides and front. Braid binding, a corded 
edge of braid, or rows of stitching, are the 

| finish for these. The tricot suits are 
with single-breasted pea-jackets, curved away 
below the waist in front, and worn with a 


styles, 





| coat-collar, or else with rounded corners. 
| Boys from five to eight still wear kilt suits. 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 

The attempt to introduce brighter colors 
and more set designs into carpets was not a | 
successful one, and those persons who, yield- | 
ing to the pressure, allowed themselves to be- | 


| come possessors of a c:rpet in which yellow or 


a bright shade of old gold was the dominant | 
color, are rueing the haste with which they 

accepted a whim of a season for a genuine ex- | 
pression of taste, says the Boston Advertiser. | 
Che ‘tyellow fever” ran high last year, and 
even carpets and upholstery suffered quite vi- | 
olent attacks, but the epidemic was stayed af- 
ter it had had quite a furious run, and the 

public taste returned toa healthy normal con- | 
dition. ‘The low tones and subdued tints are | 


Oriental colors and designs which are copied 
from antique rugs. Indian effects are sought, 
and it is really surprising how well they are 
carried out with the modern dyes. This soft- | 
ness and harmony is specially noticable in Ax- | 
minsters and Wiltons, and are followed very 
closely in Brussels. 

The most desirable ground for a nice car- | 
pet is a deep Indian blue, and on this is an ir- | 
regular pattern in the dull reds, with a touch 
here and there of olive. Anything like geo- 
metrical regularity is avoided studiously, ex- 
cept on the borders, which all show a special 
design, which is, however highly convention- 
alized. ‘These effects are not only seen in the | 
English carpets, those, particularly, known as | 
the Morris carpets, but also in those of Amer- 
ican manufacture. It is surprising, by the 
way, to see what long strides have been made | 
in an artistic direction by American design- | 
ers. One has only to examine the finest | 
grades of carpets from the best of the domes- 
tic manufacturers to see the growth in this di- | 
rection, 

The present caprice in rugs, which have be- | 
come very popular and common, is to use the | 
long gallery rugs for stair carpets, with large 
rugs that harmonize in color and design for | 

| 








the halls. It takes two of the long carpets 
for a flight of stairs, and of course they must 
so nearly match that they can be used togeth- 
er as one carpet. Some of the modern orien- 
tal rugs are good, but there is a tendency to 
use the brilliant aniline dyes that spoil all the 
fine effects, and take from the eastern goods 
their peculiar character and individuality. 
The European rugs, which follow the antiques 
quite closely, are in high favor just now, and 
certainly some of them are very beautiful, go- 
ing quite beyond the modern Turkey or Per- 
sian in artistic coloring, since they avoid, as 
far as possible, the tendency referred to 
above in connection with the modern Orien- 
tal carpets. 

Among the most beautiful of the European 
rugs are the Saxony carpets, which were the 
first European rugs in market, and were 
called on their introduction Turkey carpets, 
and the Scotch Axminsters made by the , ree 
pletons of Glasgow, and but recently intro- 
duced to the public. The former have plain 
centers in Indian red, Japanese blue, old gold 
or olive, with wide borders in Indian designs. 
They vary in size from the carpet large 
enough to cover an ordinary sized library to 
the hallway of the smallest size. The text 
ure is heavy and yet fine, the pile is long, and 
a rag of this kind will outlast a generation 
and keep its beauty. The Scotch Axminsters 
are very accurate immitations of the best an- 
tiques, and have all the leading and distin- 
guishing features of these rugs. 





CITIES WARMER THAN THE 
COUNTRY. 


Those who happen to live ata little distance 
from the heart of the city, must frequently 
have noticed a lack of accord between read- 
ings of their own standard thermometers, and 
the published observations of the signal ser- 
vice observers of their locality. The reason 
of the discord is plain, viz.; the perturbing 
action of the heat which the city emits; and, 
however gratifying it may be to the outsider 
to find himself superior to the government 
observers, it is very little credit to the Weath- 
er Bureau that this particular source of error 
was not long since ized and avoided. 
The remarks of Professor Whitney on this 
subject, as applied to observations made at 
London, are pertinent and convincing. He 
says: 

“It is a well-known fact that cities are con- 
siderably warmer than the more thinly inhab- 
ited country, otherwise under similar climat- 
ic conditions. Statistics prove this to be 
true; and there could be no doubt that such 
would be the effect of an immediate aggrega- 
tion of population within a limited space, even 
if there were no statistics bearing on this 
question. Many millions of tons of coal are 
burned in and about big cities during eve 

year, and the whole mass of brick of whi 

the city is built, is heated during the entire 


Dahlia red and seal brown seem to be | 


made | 


rolling collar, either notched like a man’s | 


| of them 


|degrees above the natural temperature. 
There can be no question that conditions 
such as are here indicated, vitiate all observa- 
tions made in or near large cities, with a view 
to the determination of any possible secular 
variation of the temperature.” 


THE SILKS THAT WEAR LONGEST. 


After the silk passes from the dyer’s hands 
the manner in which it is woven is of essential 
importance. All other things being equal, 
goods woven with an equal weft and woof is 
the most durable, hence the strongest silk is 
the old-fashioned taffeta or glace silk of a gen- 
eration ago. Corded silks are beautiful, but 
between the reps of the goods are interstices 
for the dust to collect in, which, if allowed to 
remain, speedily cuts into the fabric; and no 
corded goods can be made without some part 
of the weave being heavier and exerting a 
strain on the lighter portion. Taffeta silks, 
from the lightness of their construction, are 
usually hand-made goods. Large quantities 
of inexpensive striped and checked taffetas 
known as summer silks, are woven in Switzer- 
land in a circuit of about thirty miles around 
the city of Zurich. Whole families of Swiss 
peasants, including the man of the house, his 
wife, sons and buxom daughters, are em- 
ployed together at hand looms. A checked 
taffeta under a dollar will usually outwear 
several silks which range in price from $1 to 
#2 a yard and are made as silks at this price 
usually are, by the less durable processes of 
the power-loom, where the weaver never stops 
to tie a thread, and the delicate fibre of the 
silk must be tightly twisted to bear the strain 
of the rougher handling of wholesale work. 





velvet or cloth; the wide fronts being | A goods equally as strong as taffeta is India 
straigbt, are double-breasted, and extend | foulard, sometimes called handkerchief silk. 


These goods are woven in a country where 
the heathen workmen have not yet learned the 


tian lands. All foulard silks are dyed and 
stamped after they are woven, except in the 
case of pongee silk, which i3 the natural color 
of the reeled silk-web. French foulards are 
an inferior machine-goods, and are mixed 
| with large quantities of ‘‘chappe,” or short 
| silk, which is rough and liable to break apart 
at a slight strain. Short silk differs from 
| long silk—which is the continuous thread spun 
by the worm and reeled off at the filature—in 
| being composed of the waste of the filature. 
| The silk which is broken or tangled in reeling, 
the rough silk on the outside of every cocoon, 
| and the silk of perforated cocoons from which 
the moth has emerged, are all torn apart and 
| spun again by artificial means, like cotton or 
| flax. Chappe is at best a species of silk 
| **shoddy,” and is often mixed with cotton or 
some other vegetable fibre to strengthen it. 





Large quantities of foulard goods are made in | 
this country which are similar to the French | 


| goods. The durable ‘*Louisine” 

| silks are woven with an even weft and woof, 

| and are composed of raw or half-boiled silk, 
yart of the natural glue of the cocoon being 
eft in the goods.—N. Y. Tribune. 


YOUNG NEW YORKERS GROWING 
HORSEY. 

The Horse Show has demonstrated very 
forcibly how even intelligent and experienced 
men can blunder, in giving a public exhibi- 
tion. 
son Square Garden, was not the horses nor 
the riders, but the people who flocked to see 
and be seen. Judging from the costumes of 
the women, and the elegant attire of the men, 

New York would seem to be made up exclu- 
sively of millionaires. Thousands of well- 
| dressed people were there day and night, and 
as the managers of the enterprise have been 
so stupid as to conceal the horses from sight 
in great box stalls, the spectators had little to 
do except to stare at another. The 
managers have not published the programe of 
the show in the daily papers, and the result is 


one 


that every one who goes there, goes it blind, | 


and trusts to luck. No one can tell what he 
is going to see. 

The prices of admission were extortionate, 
and the arrangement for the spectators inade- 


quate ; but the horses on exhibition were su- 


perb animals, and when led out into the ring | 


so that they can be seen, the spectators seem 
satisfied. Probably an improvement will be 
made in the show next year. There certainly 
is ample room. It is astonishing to note the 
horsiness of the young men who frequent the 
show. They wear check shirts, horse-shoe 
pins, spur boots, riding hats, heavy fobs with 
miniature gold horses on them, and canes 
with hoof handles. They talk the jargon of 
| the stable, and seem inanely happy.—Brook- 
| lyn Eagle. 


| 
| 


A MASCULINE WAIL. 


The figures that haunt the fashion-plates of 
| magazines, and begin to saunter- along our 
thoroughfares, point unmistakably to a new 
| variety of human animal which has escaped 
the attention of Darwin and his School. The 
origin of the of the mermaid is draped in ob- 
| scurity ; we only know that it is half woman 
jand half fish. The deve lopment of the man- 
woman is no mystery; it is taking place be- 
fore our eyes. 

The author of a well-known popular book 
began with the phrase: ‘‘A cut-away coat— 
that’s Charley.” It is no longer Charles or 


| Augustus or Alexander. It may be Char- 
lotte, Louisa, or Sarah Jane. She wears a 


Derby and upright collar, has a necktie with 
a pin, is attracted by tweed goods, dangles a 
walking-cane, and puts her hands in her pock- 


ets. She does not whistle yet, and the full- 
grown cigar is not patronized. But tailor- 


made dresses are prophetic of further inroads 
on masculine privileges. 

Equal rights for women are well enough in 
their way, but when it comes to sharing one’s 
hatter, laundress and tailor, it is time that so- 


ciety paused. We are on the brink of a revo- 


“Do all the good dogs come from abroad?” | again in favor, and the carpets in all grades, | lution. rhe social fabric is tottering. Men 
| from Axminsters to ingrains, show the soft | have rights which are inviolable, and these 


are being ruthlessly invaded 


Al- 


one by one. 


| ready the pleasant haunts aud habits of men | 
| are being ferreted out, their customs adopted, 


their gait and uniform imitated, their very 


| slang repeated by the traditional gentler sex 
What will the harvest be? —The Jewish Mes- 
senger. 


THE THIRSTY EUCALYPTUS. 

Where there is surplus moisture to dispose 
of, as, for example, a cesspool to keep dry, | 
says the Pacific Rural Press, a large eucalyp- | 
tus will accomplish not a little, and a group | 
will dispose of a vast amount of 
house sewage. But, if you have water which 
you do not wish to exhaust, as in a good well, | 
it would be wise to put the eucalyptus very 
faraway. Daniel Sweet. of Bay Island farm, 
Alameda county, recently found a curious | 
root formation of the eucalyptus in the bot- | 
tom of his well, about sixteen feet below the 
surface. The trees to which the roots be- | 
longed stand fifty feet from the well. Two 
shoots pierced through the brick wall of the 
well, and, sending off millions of fibres, form- 
ed a dense mat that completely covered the 
bottom of the well. Most of these fibres are 
no larger than thread, and are so woven and 
intertwisted as to form a mat as impenetrable 
and strong as though regularly woven in a 
loom. The mat when first taken out of the 
well was water-soaked and covered with mud 
and nearly all a man could lift, but when dry 





it was nearly as soft te touch as wool and | - 
| 


weighed only a few ounces. This is a good 
illustration of how the eucalyptus absorbs 
moisture, its roots going so far to find water, 
pushing themselves through a brick wall and 
then developing enormously after the water is 
reached. Mr. Sweet thinks one of the causes 
of the drying up of wells is the insatiable 
thirst of these vegetable monsters. 


OUR AMSTERDAM EXHIBIT. 


clever shams which are practised in the Chris- 


summer | 


The most interesting element in Madi- | 


geome last Monday, and severely scolded 

Ir. Grimes, the tutor in Philoso; Li for giv- 
ing Polly zero last Friday. ile 
Cookbook was entering Professor Grinder’s 
room last Friday, George Cheeke, a borrid 
Sophomore, stepped on ber train, and tore off 
three inches of ruffle. The annual oa rib- 
bon rush between the Freshgirls and Sopho- 
females has been postponed until the College 
is sufficiently old to have both Freshgirl and 
Sophofemale classes. The first year class is 
unprecedentedly large, there being steen 
members. The number of applicants for ad- 
mission was umph, but of these ixty were so 
badly conditioned that they were rejected.— 
Acta Columbiana. 





Tue Pornts Were ‘‘AGin” Her.—‘*Now 
what I want you to do, Miranda,” said a 
white woman to the colored “help,” ‘‘is to 
get up early, make two fires, get breakfast, 
take care of the children while I am eating ; 
then, after breakfast, sweep the rooms, make 
the beds, and do anything else that comes 
handy.” 

‘‘What’s yerse’f gwine ter be doin’ all dat 
time ?” 

**Why, I'll be attending to my own affairs, 
of course.” 

‘An’ seein’ me workin’ like a slabe? 
Lady, Idoan reckon we kin trade. I lef de 
| las’ place case de oman ob de house got so 
proud dat she didn’t want me ter set in de 
| rockin’ cheer; and de way yerse’f’s startin’ 
| out I’se afeered dat yer wouldn't recognize 
| me as a member ob ’ciety. Like ter ’eommo- 
date yer, lady, but all de pints is agin yer.” 
—Arkansaw Traveller. 











‘“‘Yxs,” said a Western man, despondently, 
‘this used to be a good deal bigger and more 
growin’ section of the country than it is.” 

‘‘Bigger'n it is P” returned his companion, 
with surprise. ‘There hain’t been nobody 
a-stealin’ any of it, has there ?” 
| **You don't understand,” added the first 
speaker, curtly. ‘Lots of them Eastern fel- 
lows has been coming West these last few 
| years, and they've stunted its growth.” 





A younG man who had been assisted away 
from the home of the girl whose society he 
yearfted for, wrote next day to the cruel par- 

ent as follows : 
| ‘I did not mind what you said to me, 
| though your language was rather rough, but 

when you kicked me with that No. 11 boot, 
| you hurt my feelings. I shall make no furth- 
| er effort to win your daughter. If she inher- 
| its your style of feet, and any of your versa- 
| tility in the use of them, I feel that I could 
not be entirely happy with her.” 





| Avr Newmarker— (After the Cesarewitch. ) 
| First Bookie—‘I say, Jack, who was this 
| here Don Juan named arter ?” 
| Second Bookie.—‘*What! don’t yer know. 
|’Enery? Why, he wasapal of Lord Byron’s, 
and he wrote his life.” : 
First Bookie.—‘*Was he a ‘orsey man ?” 
Second Bookie.—‘*Rayther. That's why 
Byron wrote his life in sixteen canters.”"— 
Fun. 


A GERMAN accosted a _ broad-brimmed 
specimen from Texas, on Wisconsin Street, 
Sunday. ‘*Who vos you; I don’t know ?” 

Looking the inquisitive German in the face, 
he replied : 

“lam a cow-boy.” 

*‘Dot’s good,” replied our German friend. 
|**Shake. I vos a bully boy,doo.” And they 
shook.—Peck'’s Sun. ~ : 5 


‘‘T REMEMBER you very well,” said the ho- 
tel keeper, ‘‘but your wife has grown very 
| thin.” : 

“Ves.” 

‘‘And she was taller.” 

+*Yos.” 

‘And lighter complexion, was she not ?” 

“Yes. Besides, you know, it is not the 














same one.”— From the French. 


A YOUNG man advertises in a San Francis- 
co paper for a position. He says that his ca- 
pabilities ‘tare not confined to journalism,” | 
though he understands that pursuit thorough- 
ly. That young man should get a job sawing 
wood.— Boston Post. 
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RHEUMATISM. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 20, 1878. 
H,. R. STEVENS, BosTON 
I take pleasure in adding my testimony to the good 
effects 1 have received from the use of your Vegetine. 
I » been troubled with Rheumatism for several 
, at times entirely helpless, and after using nearly 
four bottles of your medicine, I find myself feeling 
better in every respect, than I have for five years. 
Yours truly, H. DUNN, 





Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
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tm BEST THING KNOWN "= 
WASHING” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 








SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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ether Rte 
KITCHEN CABINET. 


Board, 


A receptacle for flour, meal, bread, 
itchen, bh é 
jesign, 


erything of use in « aving also & 

all at hand when needed, secure from vermin, nest ie 
simple in construction, cheap, , and durable 
It is already the most popular article ever invented, Tllustrated 
Catalogue free. Address, J. B, SHEPARD & Co, Ci 
cinnati, O.. or Kansas City, 
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YOUR NAME on 50 New Chromo, our peck, 
10c,; 40 Transparent, very fine, 
10c,; 25 Mixed Cards, 10c; 25 Gold Edge, I5c.; [2 Bev 
eled Gold Edge, 10e.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, We.; 25 
Horseshoe Chromo, 10c.; 12 Slipper Cards, I5c.; 12 Pa 
risian Gems, name hidden by band holding boquet, 30¢.; 
12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return 
it, 50c. Agent's Outfit, I5e, 


An elegant Premium for 
every order amounting t $1. or more, given free. 








We 
have the largest variety of amy Card house in the World 
BLANK CARDS for Printers and Stationers, 

in any quantity, at vey low 

send st. for list, none free. Address 

hus CARD CO., 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. 
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WE WANT 100 on BOOK AGENTS 
e entitled 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 
For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, wm Boy and 


Tender Pathos, it is without peer. Just com: 20 of 
Tender Pathos it le wjnowt © Poo « Bimchatk Seat’ Piste, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. B, Stowe, Rose Poze Gots, Lucy 
Larcom, Mary Clemmer, Marvon Harland, andis They 
give. for the first time, the true ad of the Lives and Deeds of our 
‘amou “God 








The United States exhibit at the exhibition 
in Amsterdam, Holland, writes a correspond- 
ent of the Erening Post, was noteworthy only 
from a humorous point of view. Of course 
there was an American bar, but that has be- 
come so inevitable a feature of European Civ- 
ilization as to have completely lost its exotic 
character, and it was served by British bar- 
maids, whose knowledge of cocktails must 
have been most elementary. Besides this, 
there were some curious looking minerals 
from Montana, surmounted by a label in bad 
French, and an American flag of nine stripes, 
I think; some parlor organs from Ithaca, N. 
Y.; some bottled beer; a half-dozen patent- 
ed school desks, designed to seat two, and so 
antiquated, I was told; and (perhaps the only 
truly characteristic contribution) a glass case, 
whose contents celebrated the skill of a New 
York dentist, and consisted of several sets of 
artificial teeth, and also of a scarf-pin made of 
a miniature reduction of the same, with a 
small vulcanite tongue saucily protruding be- 
tween the ivory rows. 

It is in the face of such evidence as this, 
that the American in Europe has occasionally 
to explain that his country is misunderstood 
abroad, and that, whatever may be observed 
in pioneer districts, on the Atlantic seaboard 
at least, all classes of society are permeated 
with a sensitiye refinement. 





Wit and Zumor, 








Co-epucaTion Notes rrom Cotumpta.—- 
Annex Notes.—Sallie Blueye has a new part- 
ridge wing on her straw bonnet. Jennie 
Jewsharp was caught the other day with some 
Political Economy cribs in her ruching. 
Susie Ragout is engaged to tutor Latingram. 
The happy couple only met at the fall exam- 
inations. It is said that Miss Hyphen Jones, 
a = na mang g. the Acta, wears 
a ir. onder if Hyphey paints? In 
the study of Mineralogy, off mo ladies 
will pay particular attention to mineral wa- 











winter, and more or less in the summer, many 


ters, ang up in detail the subject of Kis- 
singen, ly Flunke’s papa visited the 


swomen. Itisé ustrated. Ministers say 

speed u.” Tens ¢ waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day. P the chance to make 
money ever 0, . for Circu Extra Terms, &c., to 

= WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 
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A A lady may now wear a silk dress 


danger of soiling it. 
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APrettyWoman's Secret, 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom she most desires té hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain all the beauty of bair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use Ayrn’s 
Haik ViGOr, and, not only will her bair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
appear where the scalp has been denuded 
and locks that are turning gray, or have 
actually grown white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color, 
AYER’S HAI V1IGOR cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 
GEORGE MAYER. Flatonia, Teras was 


bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations On 
bottle of Harr Vicor started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his scalp, which 


soon became thick, long, and vigorous, 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


of the roots and color 
restores to its original color hair that j, 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs, CATHERINE Deamenr, P 
Rocks, Md., had her hair sud 
blanched by fright, during the lat 
war. AYER’S Harr Vicor rv 
to its natural color, and mack 
glossier, and more abundant th 
been before, 

Scalp Diseases 
Which cause dryness, brittleness, a) 
ing of the hair, dandruff, itcehin 
annoying sores, are all quickly cu 
AYER’S HAtr ViGoR, It cured Henney 
Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn... of it : 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. C4) 
TER, JR., Occoguan, Va.. Scald 
Head; Mrs. D. v. S. LOVELACcE, / 
laceville, Ky., of Tetter Miss 
Brasix H, Bepior, Byri Vt. of 
Scalp Disease anid Dandruff, ‘ 
pidity of the roots of the hair. wi 
neglected, may result in incurable | . 
ness, Is readily cured by Ayer’s Harr 
ViGoR. As 

A Toilet Luxury 
AYeR's Ham Vicor has no equal, It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfully pers 
fumed, and has the effect of making ¢ 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sores 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lc well, Mass, 


Sold by al 
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er keeping. the one t 
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dared show up ary « r 
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™ way i 
a Dederick 
. know it too well to show 
ddress for circular and location of Western 
utbern storehouse. and Agents, 
P. EK. DEDERICE & co., 
Albany, N. ¥, 
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Made Easy 


Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 


A Great Saying of 





Aboy 16 years old ean saw logs FAST and EASY Mrees 
AY, Portage, Mich . writes 
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THE MARSTON BOLUS.” 
Even hepeless cases « 
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»hysician free 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W. 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO SCALE C9, 


STON WAGUN SCALE, €40. 3 TOA, #50. 
».4 Ton $60, Beam Box tnetucted, 
240 Ib, FARMER'S SCALE, $5. 
The “Little Detectiv.," m. tr SS 
800 OTHER SIZES. Redored PRICK LIST FRER. 


FORGES, TOOLS, &. 
BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, #1 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 816 

Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs, 
Blowers, *nvils, Vices 4 Other Article 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE A KETAIL. 
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) 


Sedgwick Stee! Wire Fence 









Gtrong Net- 
sheep, and roultry 
without injury to either fenoe or stock. 





With rust-proof paint (or gal: 


othe only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being e 
Work Without Barbs. [t wil! turn dogs, pigs, 
as well as the mast vicious stuck, 
sjust the fence 
gardens, stock ranges and railroads, aod very 
ns, parks, a¢ hool lots and cemeteries. Covered 
anized) it will lasta lifetime 


It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 


We ask for it 4 fair trial, kuow 
into favor. The 


g it will wear itself 
wick Gates, made of wrought- 


tron and steel wire, defy all competition): neatneps 
pipe % : P , 


strength and durability 


he best and 


ebeapest All Iron Automatic or Belf Opening Gate, a!» 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. Meat Wire 


Streicher and Most Auger. 


Also manutac- 


ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines for 


pumpin; water, 
and ot ve 


ha: 





KNA 


r geared engines for grinding 
For prices and part ok 
nenatior 


t ligbt work 


iware dea 


lers, or addres ing papel 
KEDGWICK BROS, Mfrs. Rich mond, \ad 
13teow2s8 


PIANOFORTES. 


Tone, ouch, Workmanship and Durability. 


IAM HNARE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. 
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~ EVAPORATINGFEE!1 






___ 26teopl0 — 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


los 


Full treatise ov » i 
methods, yields, proft 
and genera! statistics. free. 


AMERIC 


rices 


WAYN 
PRANKLIN 





DYKES BEARD RLIXIR 
Force | mt Moxtache, Whie- Bieter Aner 
dere. : -—< —s 
Beate the = . te 3 Phe: dom a. 
the work. Wil prove it or forfen 

me directions eee 


~, 


18teop38 


me 
et oO het ee pee pe - » 
Game or elves re a SHITH & CO., Bole Agt's, 'alatioe, Ii. 


URED by DR. L. T. LUBIN’S method, without 
truss, torture, operation or interference with ja 
Likenesses of cases before and after ed can be seen 
at the office, 43 MILK ST., BOSTON. Oonsultation 

hours, 10 to 12 A. M.. 3 to5P.M ee 
ARTIFICIAL EYES 
— Warranted perfect, both in rand 
movement, OF FICE, 75 TREMONT S1., boston. 
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° ing with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who carneutly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- | 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mai!. Valua- 
od Treatise ree. Sertontenien ore. 

lors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business- 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 

















*|PLASTER 


virtues of hops with 
ms, balsams and ex- 
tracts. Its power is wonderful in curing diseases where 


instantly Plaster, 
tk Price conte ar are tor phen 
bg oe receipt of price. Sold by 
Hop Plaster 
—— Proprietors, Boston, Mass, — 





2Bteopsb2 
MANHOO 


A victim of 


y, 
known remed: 


impradence, causing nervous debib- 


mature y, etc., having tried in vain every 
iscovered a simple means of self- 





, bas disco 
cure, which e will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, 


J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St., New York. 


A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 








aK > Sa x) 
tw Por ion, loss of — ne ey of the 





lyse 


By return matl, Full Description 
"s New Tatlor System of 
Dress Cutting BOODY & CO, Ciacinaati, 0, 





. WOMAN AND THE BABY. 
What a puzzle the little child is in the domestic economy ! 


How the mo 
of her blessed little you 


ves sl ad own life and strength to support the life 


How the child kicks, and laughs, and crows! 


How the chiid grows, and j 
And yet sha ite Sn ane 
care of him by day and by night. 
Is it any wonder the mother 
stomach fails her. Her liver is bad, 
feels poorly. Yes, yes, 
Brown's lron Bitters, 
put there. 
Brown's Iron Bitters 


& 
breaks down? Her back aches. 
~ Her Hood is thin, and she says she 
——very poorly, 
the iron in her blood, which that will 
She must have Strength, or she will be a confirmed old invalid. 
worn and 


eavier and heavier every diy. 
tosses him, and plays with him, and takes 


Her 


Give mother a bottle of 


weary women into new life, 


cheerfulness, and vigor. Tell all the mothers you know. y 
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